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H'GH SP°TS 


(PRESS are over thirty new books on our fall list, 
not including the 10 new titles in the famous 
MODERN LIBRARY. We have been told by com- 
petent critics that al/ of our new books touch high water 
mark. We cannot, in this space, tell you about all of 
them, but we urge you to gallop to your nearest book 
store or to send to us immediately for these four books 
which we confidently predict you will talk about to all 
of your friends as soon as you have read them. They 
will be published in a week or two. 





The Story The Hand of 





of a Lover 


A most exquisite autobiography por- 
traying the important love episodes 
and relations of a man and his 
wife; typical of the career of all 
lovers who go far along that won- 
derful and tormenting path in 
human life, encountering its strange 
delights and bitter pain. 

$1.50 


Postage 10c extra. 


Iron City 


By M. F. Hedges 

Two weeks before his death, Ran- 
dolph Bourne, one of the most dis- 
tinguished American men of letters, 
brought us this manuscript saying, 
“I consider this the finest first 
novel I have ever read and one of 

the few great American novels.” 
$1.75 
Postage 10c extra 


the Potter 


By Theodore Dreiser 
The Nation of September 6th says 
of this powerful four act play: “In 
this play there is such character- 
ization and such a projection of the 
interplay of character through dia- 
logue as we shall seek in vain in 
any other American play.” $1.50 


Postage 10c¢ eetra 


The Awaken- 


ing of Asia 
By H. M. Hyndman 


Republic readers should at 
this time be a 
° 


Man 
and His Time.” 


$2.00 
Postage 15c eetra 
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By David Jayne Hill 


Present Problems in Foreign 
Policy 


A bold, original, constructive review of the League 

of Nations and today’s foreign problems—in their 

bearing on the future policy of the United seis 
net 





By William Smith Culbertson 


Commercial Policy in War- 
time and After 


A study of the national and international problems 
affecting the commercial policy of the United States 
with emphasis on the permanent changes caused by 
the war. $2.50 net 


By William Franklin Willoughby 


Government Organization 
in Wartime and After 


An interesting analysis of the agencies created to 
organize the government for war. $2.50 net 


By Joseph Hamblen Sears 


The Career of 
Leonard Wood 


Delightfully written anecdotal sketches of the dra- 
matic life of an eminent American general, and a 
distinguished patriot who is much in = public mind 
today. Tllus., $1.50 net 


By Frederick Noble Evans 


Town Improvement 
Practical working suggestions by an expert for en- 
terprising citizens and civic workers. $2.50 net 


By Carp. Martin T. Hogan, U. 8S. A. 


The Shamrock Battalion 
of the Rainbow 


The “ yee J Sixty-Ninth” in action—a thriller of 
sharp, breath =“, brilliant fighting that rushed the 
Germans out of France. $1.50 net 


By J. George Frederick 
Modern Sales Management 


Sales problems from the managerial standpoint by 
an expert sales counsellor to many firms. $50 net 


Four books every well-read 
person knows 
Margaret Deland’s—SMALL THINGS 
Don Marquis’—PREF ACES 
J. C. Snaith’s—THE UNDEFEATED 
Anthony Hope’s—THE SECRET OF THE TOWER 
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WORKERS FOR 
THE WORLD STATE 


The great war of armies has ended. 
But the greater struggle for freedom of 
thought and expression has only begun. 

Men of good-will in every country are 
gathering for the battle for a great ideal. 

But that the objective may: be gained, 
it is imperative that there be concerted 
action. 

Defective understanding of the prob- 
lems of one brigade by another will re- 
tard the advance. 

The intelligence, and, above all, the 
liaison system must be as nearly perfect 


as possible. 
THE 
MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 


WEEKLY EDITION 


The Guardian is the newspaper that reflects 
the purposes of the advanced thinkers of Europe. 


The Weekly adequately interprets to Amer- 
ican liberals the plans for making these purposes 
effective. 


It furnishes the accurate information required 
by Americans concerning new standards of ad- 
justment abroad. 


It is the newspaper known throughout the 
world as being authoritative with the authority 
of independence. 


It is controlled by no faction; it is progressive, 
but is committed to no race, creed, or clique. 


It will draw into closer communion men of 
vision on both sides of the Atlantic. 
----—--- USE COUPON BELOW—-——-—-—- 


To THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
2204 The Candler Building, 220 West 42nd Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to 
The Manchester Guardian Weekly, to be mailed to me 
direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the 
current issue. 


CCHS SESH EHEEE HOT E HEHEHE EHEE EEE REE EEE EEE 
ee. eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Searieen oe of the Manchester Guardian Weekly 
sent to you or your friends post free. 
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Edited by WILBUR CROSS 
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OCTOBER CONTENTS 
THE RISING TIDE OF SOCIAL UNREST By H. G. Moulton 


The University of Chicago economist on the immediate need of Industrial Reconstruction 
to avoid disaster. 
PEACE, FROM A CRACKER BARREL By Henry Noble MacCracken 


The President of Vassar in a brilliant study of world-aims in the Peace Treaty. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS FROM THE INSIDE By Charles Seymour 


A Peace Commission’s Expert gives the reasons for the American acceptance of the Paris 
decisions. 


DEATH AND THE SPIRIT-WORLD By Sir Oliver Lodge 
An argument for Spiritualism by the eminent British thinker. 


MAKING A FRIEND OF FRANCE By Firmin Roz 


An interpretation of the French people for Americans, by the well-known French novelist. 
MOROCCAN HAREMS AND CEREMONIES By Edith Wharton 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND LITERATURE By Frederick E. Pierce 


and 


OTHER PAPERS and ESSAYS by Emile Cammaerts, Gusta De Wit, Charles Foster Kent, 
POEMS by Wilfred Wilson Gibson, and William Rose Benét, and BOOK REVIEWS 
by George McLean Harper of Princeton, T. R. Ybarre formerly of the 
New York Times, Maurice Francis Egan, recent U. S. Minister 
to Denmark, Elisabeth Woodbridge, Vida D. Scudder, etc. 





The Subscription List of the Yale Review reads like a 
section from an Intellectual ‘‘Who’s Who’’ of America 
and, to an increasing extent every month, of Europe. 
May we add your name? 











SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE NEW REPUBLIC READERS 
The subscription — of The Yale Review will be increased to $3 in January. 


Orders received up to uary 1, will be accepted at $2.50. Im addition, the October 
number will be sent FREE. 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY 


To the Yale Review, New Haven, Ct. 


Please find my cheque enclosed for $2.50, for which send me The Yale Review, beginning January, 1920, and 
the October number free. 


Address 
New Republic 
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plead injustice but in the end there was nothing for them 
C ontents” except surrender. Of the terms which the Austrian As- 
sembly has now accepted we have not had a full report. 
The Week .. eer aan. Oe But the summary of the treaty shows that it hands over 
Leading Editorials 186 many hundreds of thousands of German-Austrians to alien 
ae neh, seen hase i, | (166 states, particularly of Czechoslovakia, and that it follows a 
eee BO Roost. . ht ato a a4 dangerous precedent set in the Germany treaty by fixing 
Light from the La Lata a3 sss Pier y,. $90 an indefinite figure for Austria’s indemnity. Against a 
say ay vag tart Right . atoucy etre +4 union of Austria and Germany French influence has from 
Production and Cost of Living. . Desikiwabes<. 192 the first been active. And there has accordingly been 
General Articles written into the new treaty a specific provision against the 
For a epetent of State...... teers os much advertised doctrine of self-determination. 
The Critic and the Criticized. . .Francis Hackett = 
Gromer Devs: Starman James Thayer Addison 202 THE Allied reply to Austria furnishes one particularly 
ee ea. 208 good instance of how a principle can be made to cut two 
EM kina ncvastatidedgacdeesss.-. 207 ways. “As regards the Tyrol,” says the Peace Conference 
Reviews of Books note, “the Allied and Associated powers have been im- 
Prop ecy and ee ag A itapabecn: a. 5 = pressed by the fact that for decades the Italian people 
A Not isp EAS Re A.W.V. 210 have suffered from a menace deliberately placed at their 
nis shikai be dgiindele ges 00 at heart by the retention in Austro-Hungarian hands of mili- 
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The Week 


T is not likely that the Democratic Senators who have 

come around to advocacy of amendments were led to 
this step by a feeling that Mr. Wilson’s tour was a failure. 
But had his trip shown any marks of a triumph these Sen- 
ators would scarcely have come out so boldly against the 
policy of ratification which they have always been supposed 
to favor. The bolt of Mr. Shields, Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Hoke Smith makes some amendment of the treaty almost 
certain. For Republicans of the “ mild reservation ” group, 
like Mr. Kenyon and Mr. Capper, have also announced 
themselves substantially satisfied with the program of 
reservations drawn by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Perhaps it is Mr. Wilson’s failure to call 2 halt on 
Allied support of reactionary movements in Hungary, Rus- 
sia, Poland and other lands that is most responsible for a 
growing belief in the Senate, still vague, that a League to 
enforce the present treaty may prove only another Holy 


Alliance. 


AUSTRIA was certain to accept any peace treaty the 
Allies chose to give her. For a while her statesmen might 


tary outposts commanding the Italian plains.” Strategic 
frontiers, says the Conference, are of vital importance. 
And accordingly Italy is given the line “she has long 
demanded.” 


BUT in the paragraph immediately following—refusing 
Austria’s demand for strategic frontiers of her own—the 
Peace Conference note declares “The Allied and Asso- 
ciated powers would further remind the Austrian delega- 
tion that the treaty of peace makes special provisions for 
the protection of small communities, such as new Austria. 
It will no longer be possible for powerful empires to 
threaten with impunity the political and economic life of 
their lesser neighbors.” In other words, it is only the 
powerful empires that need strategic frontiers—and they 
are to have them. The little states, where strategic fron- 
tiers would presumably be pardonable, are to be satisfied 
with the guarantee of a League of Nations upon which the 
larger Powers feel it unsafe to rely. 


RUMANIA has a ready answer to the ultimatum of 
the Peace Conference. If the Allies insist that she stop 
her plundering in Hungary and take her troops home, 
Rumania “ may be obliged to consider the advantages of 
withdrawing her troops across the Dvina, in southern Rus- 
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sia, and declining all responsibility for the chaos to which 
that part of Europe may be reduced by the dissensions of 
the Bolsheviki, royalists and reactionaries.” That is, 
Rumania threatens to drop out of the anti-Bolshevik 
crusade unless she is to be recompensed by the privilege of 
despoiling Hungary at her pleasure. To the diplomats in 
Paris this may look like blackmail. But why, after all, is it 
not a perfectly sound answer? Rumania wants to know why 
it is wrong for her to send troops into Hungary if it is right 
for England, France and America to send troops into 
Russia. Are the little victors not to share with the great 
ones the privilege of intervention? 


185 


DEBATE in the French Chamber shows that there are 
some Deputies who do not think France gets as much from 
the peace treaty as England and Japan. What is most in- 
teresting to Americans in this discussion is the argument 
used by government spokesmen to convert their critics to 
ratification. We have only fragmentary accounts of the 
debate; but M. Tardieu and his colleagues seem to be 
banking heavily on the proposed Anglo-Franco-American 
Alliance. Reports of their speeches do not indicate that 
they regard this treaty as something entirely temporary— 
an impression held by Mr. Wilson. It is rather to be the 
foundation stone of French diplomacy on the Continent. 
Inasmuch as the alliance itself contains no clause setting a 
date of termination, the least that the Senate can do before 
taking action on a treaty so subversive of American tradi- 
_ tion and the principles of a world League is to secure from 
England and France a statement of the period for which 
they Believe the alliance is to remain operative. 


A PPARENTLY the treaty with Bulgaria is to be com- 
pleted without any settlement for the quarrel in Thrace. 
Mr. Wilson’s proposals seem to have been rejected. They 
did not give enough to Greece. And Greece, being on the 
winning side, saw no reason why the principle that gave 
Shantung to Japan and the Saar mines to France should 
not be carried into the Balkans. With no decision reached 
in Thrace, with Rumania and Serbia quarrelling for the 
Banat, Montenegro on the edge of revolution, and Albania 
protesting against the spoliation of her territory, the Balkans 
have a peace that is not far from war. It was never an 
easy task to draw boundary lines in southeastern Europe. 
Delay, and the example of spoils-seeking set by the larger 
states, have now put a peaceful solution of Balkan ques- 
tions farther off than ever. 


THE most important issue before the British Trade 
Union Congress now in session is the question of political 
action versus the direct method of the strike. When Mr. 
Lloyd George rejected the Sankey report for nationaliza- 
tion of the coal-mines he threw down a plain challenge to 
the trade unions. The miners have already refused the 
program offered by the government in place of national- 
ization. ‘ But what weapon they will use to force govern- 
ment ownership will be largely determined by debate in the 
present conference. Resort to direct action to achieve a 
political aim is a policy urged by those who consider that 
control of publicity by the government and the conserva- 
tive press makes political action an unreality. But Mr. 
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Henderson advises British labor to conceive itself in power, 
and then to contemplate the use by its opponents of methods 
that are unconstitutional. 


ALLIED activity in Archangel is summed up in a re. 
markable statement issued by Lt.-Col. Sherwood Kelly, 
commander of the 2d Battalion of the Hampshire Regi- 
ment (British Expeditionary Forces). Colonel Kelly de- 
clares that he volunteered for service in Russia “in the 
sincere belief that this was needed to make possible the 
withdrawal of British troops,” but that “ immediately after 
our arrival in Archangel we received the impression that 
the policy of our officials was not what it was stated to 
be. . . . We discovered tiat the much vaunted ‘ loyal 
Russian army ’ was composed largely of Bolshevik prisoners 
dressed in khaki, utterly unreliable and always constituting 
a greater menace to our troops than the Bolshevik army 
opposing them. This was tragically demonstrated when 
the Russians mutinied and murdered their British officers.” 


IT is unfortunate that Senator McCormick has so drawn 
his resolution for the recall of American troops that it 
applies both to Siberia and to Europe. To be sure, those 
soldiers who are to remain in Germany are too few to be 
of great practical service; they are there, not as a symbol 
of the League of Nations, but as an assurance to the French 
that America will remain interested in the attempted en- 
forcement of an unworkable treaty. Nevertheless it is a 
misfortune that in Mr. McCormick’s resolution these men 
are coupled with the troops in Siberia. For every argu- 
ment in support of the resolution can now be easily twisted. 
Those who defend the use of American troops in Russia 
will base their opposition te Mr. McCormick’s proposal on 
the ground that it would be a betrayal of Foch and the 
French army on the Rhine. 


WITH Mr. McCormick's demand that our troops 
brought home from Siberia all American liberals will be 
in sympathy. The official assumption upon which these 
troops are being detained is that they are keeping the rail- 
ways open for the Red Cross and other relief organizations. 
But they are also keeping the roads open for Japanese troops 
and American munitions that are to be used in a cause to 
which the United States has given neither its legal nor 
moral support. The argument that we must aid the work 
of the Red Cross would stand on sounder ground if simul- 
taneously we should put. a ban on Japanese troops and 
American shells. So long as American troops remain in 
Siberia we are giving comfort to the enemies of Russian 
freedom who cluster in Tokio, Paris and Omsk. 


ACTION by the American trade unions shows a growing 
hostility to the policy of Mr. Wilson’s administration ip 
Russia. In June the national convention of the American 
Federation of Labor was content with a half-way position. 
It dodged the issue of raising the blockade. But since June 
there has been a rising protest against the continuation of 
the blockade and the use of American troops in Siberia. 
Resolutions against this sort of intervention have been 
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adopted by many trade union bodies—among others, by 
the New York Federation of Labor, the Women’s Trade 
Union League, the United Shoe Workers, and the Labor 
parties of New York and Chicago. Opposition to our pres- 
ent Russian policy will continue to grow with the postpone. 
ment of a military decision and the gradual realization, by 
Americans, of the enormity of our responsibility for helping 
to kill non-combatants with an embargo. 


AS we go to press it is uncertain what the results are to 
be of Mr. Wilson’s promised intervention in the dispute 
between the Steel Corporation and the trade unions. The 
President agreed to try what the trade unions had failed 
to do: to get a hearing from Mr. Gary. Union leaders 
have informed Mr. Wilson that they do not know how long 
they can hold the rank and file in check. The prevention 
of meetings and the discharge of union members, they say, 
“have brought about such a situation that it is difficult to 
withhold or restrain the indignation of the men, and the re- 
sistance that they declare it is their purpose to present.” 
In some quarters this warning will be regarded as a bluff. 
But the action of the California railwaymen and of the 
West Virginia miners—completely disregarding the edicts 
of their leaders—is a hint that the rank and file of labor is 
indeed the active force behind the various demands that the 
trade unions are now presenting. 


Pershing 


NE of the men who was closest to Pershing 
throughout the war remarked recently that 

a republic had always to be afraid of being con- 
quered by its conquering army, but that in Pershing, 
happily, the nation had found a soldier who wished 
only to be a soldier. His record in France is testi- 
mony to the truth of it. His instinct as to what 
was the true role of an American commander, 
whether in relation to his political chiefs, or to the 
French people, or the beaten enemy, was superb. 
He organized and commanded the A. E. F., 
cooperated with the Allies but maintained a useful 
independence, and acted with sincere understand- 
ing of the fact that the soldier executes but does 
not make high policy. He neither bragged nor 
truckled, and though he had to endure a fair 
amount of intrigue and jealousy, he emerges untar- 
nished and impressive. He commanded not only 
well but in fine spirit. In all history there has 
probably never been a cleaner army, a more single- 
minded army, a less factional arm, or consider- 
ing its previous preparations, a more effective 
army. He did not alone make it what it was, to 
be sure, but because of him it was possible to make 
it what it was. The spirit which prevails at the 
top radiates through the whole military hierarchy. 
Judged by the results, and they alone count here, 
Pershing has proved himself fully competent for 
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the most delicate command ever entrusted to an 
American general. He succeeds in every essential 
part of his huge task. 

It does not matter whether he originated or 
accepted the underlying policies on which the 
A. E. F. was organized. The policies finally 
adopted proved to be sound. The organization was 
conceived, as it ought to have been, on a larger 
scale than the occasion required. It was an organi- 
zation that through all its infinite ramifications 
produced an ever-increasing and finally overwhelm- 
ing supply of battle troops. The possibilities of 
fatal error were great. In all big matters they 
were avoided. Only an extraordinary grasp of 
what was important and a superb imagination can 
account for so successful a discrimination in the 
helter skelter of advice which was thrust upon him. 
There were to be sure minor failures at many 
points. Examination of them will show, we imag- 
ine, that they were due to one of two things—to a 
lack of intellectual preparation by the General 
Staff before America entered the war, and to a vice, 
really the defects of a virtue, prevalent in all classes 
of Americans which makes them prefer ingenuity 
to experience. Time was probably lost in experi- 
mentation which should either have taken place 
during the period of neutrality or been omitted 
altogether. One gathers a very definite impression 
that somehow the experience of the Allies was not 
digested soon enough, and this was costly in time 
and therefore in lives. 
Pershing who throughout has been a general in the 
field, except to bring into still stronger relief the 
high ability which he displayed. Through him the 
American part in the war was brought to its focus 
on the western front. 

On him the exultation is now focused. It is 
meant not only for Pershing but for a multitude 
of whom he is not only a most engaging repre- 
sentative, but in every sense a leader. It should 
extend to Baker who picked him and sustained him 
and helped to temper him, to the fierce energies of 
March, to the finely dependable Bliss, to the 
responsible and ingenious Crowder. That it 
extends to the combat troops above all others 
needs hardly to be said. 


Establishing a Precedent 


OLITICS sometimes seem like an unending 
series of Hobson’s choices. If you take what 

is called a liberal line, you may find yourself play- 
ing more or less the same game as Senator Reed 
or Mr. Hearst. If you take a conservative atti- 
tude you may become indistinguishable from Mr. 
Ochs. Providing such things matter, you won't 
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be comfortable either way. It takes a special politi- 
cal aptitude to work yourself into the frame of 
mind where you believe that all the angels are on 
your side and all the devils on the other. In 
politics no such division exists. 

The professional politician takes this for granted 
and acts on it. He decides that a certain bill must 
be carried, or a certain treaty ratified. The world 
immediately divides itself morally into men of 
* vision and blind men, or more simply into good 
men and bad men, and then let the bad men beware. 
Any argument for the project is a good argument, 
any argument against is a bad one. In sharpest 
contrast to the professional politician is the purist. 
For him no cause is altogether righteous that is not 
defended solely by righteous men with scrupulously 
honest arguments. When the politician is entirely 
centered on his object, almost regardless of 
method, the purist will tend to sacrifice his end to 
protect his method. He will excommunicate those 
who support him for the wrong reasons, and disso- 
ciate himself from allies who have different ulti- 
mate aims in view. 

For the politician this at least is to be said: that 
to be too scrupulous as politics is played is to be 
completely impotent, and to end as the prophet of 
a dwindling cult. But there is this to be said for 
the purist : that while the value of any piece of legis- 
lation, of any concrete project, is always dubious 
and rarely as great as the expectation, the habits 
formed in a community are what make or mar it. 
The means employed in one case will effect the 
choice of means in the next, as Germany’s career 
up to the war indicates.. The attainment of a good 
end, German unity, by foul means, wars of aggres- 
sion, does not vindicate itself. This is more than 
ever true in a community which calls itself a democ- 
racy. The critical assets and liabilities of a self- 
governing people are its intellectual and moral dis- 
positions. If they become corrupted, no scheme 
however brilliantly it may be conceived is worth 
the price. 

Take the President’s speaking tour. Pressed 
and harassed, he may think it desirable to jam 
through a ratification under any circumstances. In 
fact the value of that ratification will depend wholly 
on the tradition in regard to the treaty and the 
league which is now in process of birth. So one 
would wish that he had chosen to argue his case 
with sufficient candor and sufficient scruple not to 
mislead a people inevitably inexperienced in the 
matters at issue. The President has a strong case 
and a comparatively easy one to argue. He can 
point out that the circumstances of European poli- 
tics made him choose between accepting a danger- 
ous peace and the uncertainties of no peace at all. 
He can argue that the restoration of order will 
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make possible a revision of the settlement, and that 
it is to America’s interest as well as Europe’s that 
the United States should participate in the revision. 
He can point out that amendments throwing the 
treaty back to the same conference which has 
already botched this one will do no good, and that 
it is better to postpone revision for a year or two. 
Finally that in any case, the right of withdrawa| 
amply protects all that the reservations of Mr. 
Lodge are intended to protect. 

An argument made that way would be extremely 
persuasive and might even be convincing. Why 
then object to what Mr. Wilson is doing? [: 
comes to the same thing, doesn’t it? No, it doesn’t. 
The dangerous thing about this treaty from the 
point of view of American interests is that under 
it we break faith as a nation, and accept the expedi- 
encies of European diplomacy as our own. Al! 
this may have been necessary. It might not have 
been had Mr. Wilson been a shrewder diplomat 
than he is—nevertheless, for all practical purposes 
it may have been inevitable. Granted that, it 
becomes of the utmost importance that the Ameri- 
can people should understand what has happened. 
They should not break pledges without knowing 
they have broken them; they should not uncon. 
sciously be beguiled by the European foreign 
offices. For unless we enter the League without 
illusions, without sentimentality, and without pre- 
tence, we shall do nobody any good by our 
participation. 

In this respect the President is not serving his 
countrymen well. He is not telling them the whole 
truth. He is not permitting them to see what this 
treaty reveals, and he is asking them to plunge 
blindly. He is using all his great powers to pre- 
vent the American people from preparing them- 
selves intellectually and morally for the grave and 
intricate and explosive matters which are contained 
in this treaty. Instead of taking the candid course 
of explanation he has chosen to climb on the high- 
est horse available and to proceed with a gallop. 
His victory would not mean a triumph for the 
League of Nations, but simply a political victory 
over the Republican opposition. 

In like manner ratification with reservations will 
not mean that the true dangers of the Treaty have 
been revealed and scotched. But it will mean that 
a representative body has intervened in the secrecy 
of Paris, and established the precedent by which 
legislatures can participate in foreign affairs. 
What is written in Mr. Lodge’s reservations is far 
less interesting than is the fact that the most con- 
servative of Republicans are engaged in establish- 
ing the habit of legislative criticism directed 
against the governing executives of the world. It 
matters not at all whether these executives are 
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called the Big Five or the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

They will have to be taught that what they do is 
not to be automatically approved because it would 
be so very inconvenient not to approve. And so 
the more self-righteous Mr. Wilson becomes about 
the Treaty, just so much the stronger is the in- 
trinsic argument for neither taking it nor leaving 
it as he directs. 





Coming Home to Roost 


HERE is something clearly objectionable in 

the method that Messrs. Walsh and Dunne 
have employed to get to the public their confiden- 
tial talk with President Wilson in Paris on June 
11th. They went to see him in regard to the 
claims of Ireland on the Peace Conference, and 
their discussion with him was ostensibly a private 
discussion. They had no stenographer with them, 
nor had President Wilson a stenographer of his 
own. When they came away they wrote down their 
version of what was said, and this version they 
have now filed as “ confidential memoranda ”’ with 
the Senate committee on foreign relations. In 
the same confidential spirit, apparently, the Senate 
committee has revealed the memoranda to the 
newspapers, who in turn have confidentially pub- 
lished it. 

This procedure, we say, is clearly objectionable. 
At the same time, what other procedure was left 
open to Messrs. Walsh and Dunne by the exponent 
of open diplomacy with whom they were dealing? 
Messrs. Walsh and Dunne were in Paris to seek 
the application to Ireland of the principles for 
which the Allies and the United States had strug- 
gled in the war. As a preliminary to this effort 
in Paris they had visited Ireland and there they 
had preached the principles of the Allies 
and Woodrow Wilson. In doing this, as Mr. Wil- 
son observed to them, they had offended the whole 
British government. Having brought the wrath 
of the British government on their heads by preach- 
ing the Allied principles in Ireland, they found 
themselves unable to reach the Big Four in Paris, 
and they had considerable difficulty in seeing Mr. 
Wilson. 

And on what terms were they to be allowed 
to see Mr. Wilson? On the terms, presumably, 
of a private, unofficial, confidential delega- 
tion having a private, unofficial, confidential chat 
about the political destiny of more than four mil- 
lion people? There was no other way in which 
the President would or perhaps even could see 
these American citizens regarding Ireland. When 
he did see them he made it a point over and over 
again not to treat their issue as a living issue or 
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an issue relevant to the principles that he had 
preached. He acknowledged those principles. He 
acknowledged that he had said that the issues of 
the war “ must be settled by no arrangement or 
compromise or adjustment of interests, but def- 
nitely and once for all, and with a full and une- 
quivocal acceptance of the principle that the inter- 
est of the weakest is as safe as the interest of the 
strongest.”’ He acknowledged that these unequivo- 
cal words had raised hope in the hearts of mil- 
lions of people—and then he washed his hands, 
he refused to discuss his principles, he refused to 
discuss Lloyd George in relation to his principles, 
he refused to speak “‘ officially,”” he expressed sur- 
prise that “any considerable number of people, 
when they read my declarations, thought that these 
settlements were to be made at some particular 
place, automatically, immediatcly.”’ 

The tact that these declarations had “ raised 
hope in the hearts of millions of people ’’ Mr. Wil- 
son deplored, according to Frank Walsh, as “a 
metaphysical tragedy.” He could not understand 
why his aspirations were not understood and inter- 
preted as vague, pious, passive aspirations. He 
did not see why, when he was pledging justice to 
all peoples and nationalities, that people could 
think he meant anything except faraway millennial 
justice toward which he was assuming no real 
responsibility. 

Mr. Walsh read Mr. Wilson these famous Wil- 
sonian utterances: 


Peace should rest upon the rights of peoples, not 
on the rights of Governments—the rights of peoples, 
great and small, weak or powerful, their equal rights 
to freedom and security and self-government and to 
participation, upon fair terms, in the economic oppor- 
tunities of the world. 

It is the principle of justice to all peoples and na- 
tionalities and their right to live on equal terms of 
liberty and safety with one another, whether they be 
strong or weak. Unless this principle be made its 
foundation, no part of the structure of international 
justice can stand. 


Yes, but the fact that people based actual hopes 
on such utterances remained for Mr. Wilson a 
metaphysical or psychic tragedy. 

Dealing with a man so labyrinthine in verbal 
resource, what could Messrs. Walsh and Dunne 
believe or suppose? They found that, so far as 
Ireland was concerned, he had been pinned down 
nowhere. He had pledged himself in fine phrases, 
he released himself in smooth ones. He spoke of 
Messrs. Walsh and Dunne “ fomenting rebellion ” 
since they dared to give actual application to his 
own words. He spoke of their “ offensiveness,” 
using the current conventional British phrase. And 
he maintained, or is said by Mr. Walsh to have 
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maintained, that they had actually hampered him 
in certain vast and vague “ unofficial” efforts to 
help Ireland. 

When they spoke to him of principles, he became 
a practical man. When they spoke to him prac- 
tically, he became a man of principle. And there 
they were. 

In response to such tactics, Mr. Walsh and Mr. 
Dunne have crudely sought publicity and the pub- 
lic verdict. Their accuracy or at any rate their 
realism in reporting Mr. Wilson can scarcely fail 
of its effect. Many McGraths, McGuires, 
Meaneys, Meehans, Monahans, Morans—to take 
a few names from the New York World war tab- 
let just unveiled—enlisted and fought for Wilson- 
ian justice under the impression that it was to have 
tangible and workable results even for Ireland. 
His words implied it. They faced gas and shrap- 
nel in another sense than the metaphysical and they 
expect something from the Peace Conference other 
than metaphysical comment. Is everyone in their 
position to be disappointed? They are likely to 
take disappointment exceedingly hard. 


Wilson on Russia 


OODROW WILSON was once an his- 
torian. He was not, perhaps, distinguished: 
for assiduous devotion to his muse, but he acknowl- 
edged obeisance to the rules she had laid down 
since old times. If it was ever necessary for him 
to employ a fact, instead of rhetoric, he was at 
some pains to assure himself that the fact existed. 
If it was necessary for him to institute a compari- 
son between two historical phenomena, he acknowl- 
edged the obligation of illuminating his criticism 
with the light of attendant circumstance. He recog- 
nized himself as an imposing figure in the assem- 
blies of his craft, but he knew that this fact did 
not make it safe for him to occupy positions out 
of which the veriest tyro could rout him, to the 
laughter of the whole confraternity of scholars. 
But all that has changed now. Woodrow Wilson 
is no longer the servant of history, but has become 
her master. 

And so he stands up bravely before her and 
asserts that the Soviet regime in Russia is more 
cruel than was that of the Tsar. Does any one 
imagine that Woodrow. Wilson ever made the least 
effort to ascertain the facts of either term of his 
comparison? Does he know how general was the 
use of “ Stolypin’s neckties ” in the suppression of 
the liberal revolution of 1906? Has he any 


acquaintance with the statistics of Siberian exile, 


or any knowledge of the conditions under which 
Has 


transportation to Siberia was carried on? 
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he examined the relation between Tsaristic official. 
dom and such affairs as the massacre of Kishiney? 
No, of course not; he has been too busy. But of 
course he knows all about the spirit and the prac. 
tice of the Soviet regime? No: he has been too 
busy to inform himself. He was too busy to listen 
to Raymond Robins, Colonel Thompson, Mr. 
Thacher. He has been too busy to listen to any. 
thing but carefully selected and prepared reports 
justifying the policy he had already adopted under 
British and French pressure. He dared not trust 
his virginal innocence of Russian conditions alone 
with that bold fellow the truth. 

But say that Woodrow Wilson could demon. 
strate, by historical, not propagandistic methods, 
that the Soviet regime, conducting a revolution, had 
caused more suffering in a given time than the 
Tsaristic regime, conducting the civil affairs of 
peaceful nation—what is the moral? Did the cor. 
rupt government of King George the Third occa. 
sion a tithe of the suffering in America that 
attended the Revolution? Did the government o{ 
Louis XVI revel in excesses to be compared with 
those of the French Revolution? Did Oliver 
Cromwell and his Ironsides effect a painless 
improvement in British affairs? Was it quite 
without pain and slaughter that Mexico ejected 
“the tyrant Huerta?” Whose phrase was that, 
we wonder? 

Revolution is a hideous, bloody business, and we 
can understand though we cannot sympathize with 
the feelings of those gentlemen who believe there 
ought never to be revolutions, however incrusted 
the tyrannies against which they are directed. 
Every revolution we have ever heard of has gone 
too far. It has yielded at times to sheer blood lust. 
But is that a reason for backing the counter-revolu- 
tion? Suppose that the combined European poter- 
tates of 1790—whom Woodrow Wilson would no 
doubt call tyrants, being safely buried—had suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the French Revolution, 
would the roll of executions have been brief and 
pleasant reading? If our friends Kolchak and 
Denikin get into the heart of Russia, does any one 
doubt that heart will spout blood generously? 
Revolutions have always been terrible; counter- 
revolutions more terrible. That is history, but 
what is history to Woodrow Wilson? 

The Soviet rule, says Woodrow Wilson, is the 
rule of a minority. So it is. There are, he says, 
only 34 men who share among them the contro! of 
the political destinies of Russia. Well, it is not 
so long since four men were assembled at Paris, 
hearing and determining on the policies of the 
world. How many men in America have partici- 
pated in the formation of the policy of war on 
Russia, and a blockade more terrible than war? 
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One, unless you count rubber stamps. But by the 
constitution one man is empowered to act for the 


whole people in this matter? No, that is just 
where our constitution is too democratic for Wood- 
row Wilson. Find, if you can, any clause in it by 
which American forces can carry on war in Siberia 
without congressional action. 

Still, has not the Soviet government been chal- 
lenged to convene a constitutional convention 
based on universal suffrage, to determine whether 
a majority wishes the Soviet form of government 
or another form? To be sure. It is a pity that 
Woodrow Wilson did not live in the seventeenth 
century, to challenge Oliver Cromwell.to convene 
a constituent assembly. That would have called 
the doughty Oliver’s bluff; for there is not a 
shadow of doubt that the majority of the British 
people would slavishly have voted for the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts and the execution of Cromwell. 
Perhaps the British revolutionists would not have 
bowed their necks obediently to the will of the 
majority and to the ax, but in that case men like 
Woodrow Wilson could not have had to idealize 
such uncouth disturbers. It is a pity that Wilson 
could not have sent the challenge of a constituent 
assembly to Washington at Valley Forge. The 
way Washington would have received it would be 
interesting to the historian, if any one had lived 
to report it. Mirabeau and Danton, Marat and 
Robespierre could have lost nothing by a univer- 
sally elected assembly but their necks, and those 
were forfeit any way. But the real work of the 
revolution, which the historians unite in pronounc- 
ing good—how would that have faréd? 

And while Woodrow Wilson is so bent on deny- 
ing even provisional legitimacy to any Russian 
regime that is not based on a constituent assembly 
—except the regime of Kolchak, Denikin and Co. 
—why does he not look about him, like an his- 
torian, and discover the basis of other existing gov- 
ernment? What is the basis of the governments 
of Japan, Italy, England even? At what point in 
the history of those governments do we find a 
plebiscite or a constituent assembly? And if we 
are to challenge the Soviet regime in Russia, on 
the ground that it is a minority rule, why not also 
the Japanese regime in Korea, the British regime 
in India? Or does it sanctify minority rule that it 
is altogether alien? 

Revolutions, so history calmly asserts, are 
always affairs of the minority. In every society 
those are always in a minority who are ready to 
die for their opinions. All, or almost all, may 
feel oppressed, but only a few will take the risk 
of striking for liberty. And those few who are 
willing to die, but would rather live, will not imme- 





diately surrender to the indifferent and nerveless _ 
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majority the power of determining whether them- 
selves and the fruits of their labors shall live or 
perish. If they can, they will hold power until the 
new state which they have wrought has attained to 
the character of a normally stable state. So history 
asserts, but Woodrow Wilson is history's master. 
We envy him the sense of power he must enjoy 
as he yanks his former mistress around by the hair. 
But it occurs to us that he is overlooking one 
rather important consideration. She will have the 
last word. 


Light from the Lawyers 


ESPITE some popular and remarkably 
ancient witticisms against lawyers, it cannot 
truthfully be said that they are as a rule less 
enlightened or even less liberal than the members 
of any other profession. But when they get 
together in their annual Bar Association meetings 
they certainly evince an extraordinary capacity for 
mixing solemn nonsense with unmitigated Bourbon- 
ism. A few years ago the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation actually thought it could settle questions of 
history by voting certain resolutions, and now a 
committee of the American Bar Association returns 
to the old fight against the recall of judges with a 
report that is as deficient in legal scholarship as 
it is full of vehemently cheap rhetoric. We can 
understand how busy lawyers can take as axiomatic, 
propositions which have been characterized as 
childish by scholarly jurists since Austin, but why 
should members of a learned profession think that 
they can refute opposing arguments by indiscrim- 
inate brandishing of the terrible word socialism? 
Did not a noted British statesman say years ago 
that we are all socialists? Even more distressingly 
out of harmony with Senator Root’s call to the 
members of the Bar Association to educate the pub- 
lic, is the solemn repetition by the committee of the 
scandalous falsehood as to the nationalization 
of women by the Lenin government. Even those 
who justify the occasional use of pious lies, must 
admit that it is hardly wise for lawyers to repeat 
what has been officially denied by our own state 
department. If the leaders of the American bar 
really care to maintain general respect for law they 
ought to put a stop to the annual intellectual lynch- 
ing parties which is all their committees on the 
recall of judicial decisions and the recall of judges 
amount to. They give the outside public the unfor- 
tunate impression that lawyers are less sensitive 
to fine qualities of justice than to a possible loss of 
their own prestige, by shifting final decisions from 
the forum of legality to the forum of the general 


community sense of right and justice. 
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A Good Chance to Start Right 


N Southern California, on the edge of the irri- 


gated district of the Imperial Valley, there is 
a tract of some 200,000 acres of land, at present 
arid beyond imagination, but potentially as promis- 
ing as the rich oasis below, if water can be brought 
upon it. And water can be brought, from the Colo- 
rado River, in adequate quantity and at a cost that 
is not prohibitive. There is at present a bill before 
Congress providing for this. Why should it not 
be pushed through to enactment? Does anyone 
prefer that 200,000 acres of our national domain 
should lie desert, nourishing only an occasional 
horned lizard, when they might offer the basis for 
a thousand prosperous homes? 

Of course not; but it behooves us to be on our 
guard lest a gulf appear between the public enter- 
prise of reclaiming the desert and the public enter- 
prise of planting it with prosperous homes. Such 
a gulf does in fact appear in the pending bill, 
which proposes, as if the country had learned noth- 
ing from past failures, to sell out the land to be 
irrigated in lots of 160 acres, in its present state of 
hideous desolation, and to use the proceeds to help 
finance the ditches. The help will not be great. 


Arid land, even when water is promised in the 
indefinite future, is a discouraging investment. A 
private owner will sometimes sell arid land never- 


theless, because he has not the resources to bring 
water upon it, or wait until water is brought. But 
the United States is not in the position of a land 
poor private person. It is under no necessity of 
making what must in any event turn out to be a 
bad bargain. 

The financial absurdity of the proposed plan 
might be condoned on the ground that we have 
always handled our public domain in an absurd 
way, from the point of view of finance. There is 
another objection that is more serious. The kind 
of man who has the ready cash to sink in arid land 
is not, as a rule, the kind of man who will need to 
live on that land, or will care to do so. When his 
land has become multiplied in value by the govern- 
ment’s enterprise in bringing water, he will sell 
it to the actual settler, or let it to tenants. Thus 
when all the world is trying to get rid of the calami- 
tous system of tenantry and the only less serious 
evil of farm ownership saddled with excessive ini- 
tial costs, it is actually proposed in Congress to 
create those conditions, gratuitiously. 

It is a gratuitious proceeding, because a much 
better way is known to everyone. The land to be 
irrigated lies in the state of California, which has 
demonstrated in a striking fashion how such a 
problem should be solved. By the California plan, 
as worked out in the colony at Durham, it has been 
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proved feasible to plan a thriving and happy rura| 
community, without ultimate expense to the state 
and with every prospect of immediate and continy. 
ous prosperity to the members of the community. 
And that in spite of the fact that the land upon 
which the settlement was established had to be 
acquired at a high price. Now, are we to proceed 
with another example of our old sloppy bungling 
method of handling or rather mishandling the prob. 
lem of public land disposal, in the face of a state 
that knows a better way? That is almost 
unthinkable. 

Let us by all means redeem those two hundred 
thousand acres. But let us apply the machinery 
for planting them with settlers that the state of 
California is already operating successfully. And 
when we have so excellent an opportunity, why 
should we not experiment with soldier settlements 
under the plan? There were tens of thousands 
of soldiers who indicated their desire to become 
settlers under the plans proposed by Secretary 
Lane. Are our obligations to the soldiers already 
extinguished or’ outlawed? If not, we might at 
least make this small start toward fulfilling them. 
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On the Doorstep 


N International Congress of Working 
Women is to be held in Washington, D. C., 
this October, a week before the International 
Labor Congress. It has a simple history. In the 
spring of 1919 the Women’s Trade Union League 
sent a special commission to the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris. It consisted of Mary Ander- 
son and Rose Schneiderman. They were to inter- 
view the Labor Commission, but they arrived too 
late. The Commission had adjourned. They got 
a copy of its report. Except for an amendment, 
painfully secured by the English trade union 
women, there was nothing in the report to indi- 
cate that women were to be consulted in the com- 
ing Labor Congress, although the agenda of the 
Congress provided for much discussion of women’s 
work. And this amendment merely provided that 
when matters especially affecting women were to 
be dealt with by the Congress, one of the two 
advisers optional to each delegate should be a 
woman. 

The point, as these Americans saw it, was that 
women would not be in any positions of authority 
at the coming Labor Congress, and that men, only 
one-fourth workers, would be formulating interna- 
tional standards for women’s work. They there- 
fore recommended to the June Convention of the 
Women’s Trade Union League that “ special 
impetus ” might be given to this formulation if the 
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working women of the world themselves could be lus is needed because women are still having to 


ural : : 
tate ready with definite and practical proposals. To work together for their own protection and for the 
a this impetus they suggested the calling of an privilege of being allowed to work together with 


International Working Women’s Congress. The men. They must still organize for the day when 


nity. 

= English trade union women heartily agreed to they will not have to sit on the doorstep of the 

5 the this plan and the American organization sent out world’s conferences. 

ceed the call. 

ling This call has gone to thirty-four countries. Each 

rob. has been asked to send ten women delegates. Each . .. 8 

tate country will have ten votes. More significant than Production and Cost of Li ving 

nost anything else—the delegates must bring creden- HEN the production of wealth declines, 

tials signed by accredited trade union organiza- there will of course be less to divide. Some- 

ired tions. If passport barriers are not raised, this Con- body or everybody will find it harder to make ends 

nery ess is to be the first great gathering of organ- meet. That is elementary. Now, the fact is that 
of ized labor. Of course it will be only women labor, the production of material wealth is at present 


And but as most of the delegates will come representing declining. It has been on the down grade, in this 
large bodies of voters it is fairly certain that their country, ever since the President, last fall, threw 
recommendations will be listened to in a receptive down the reins of economic control and invited 
inds spirit. private enterprise to find its own way home to the 
The nature of the recommendations are not to normal status. Perhaps this declining production 
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tary be decided in the brief space of conference. There is the cause of the high cost of living that is afflict- ft 

ady is nothing vague or Victorian about the question- ing the country? That is a favorite thought of we 

t at naire which has been sent to each organization to the financial writers, and apparently of the Presi- = 

em. guide it in the preparation of material. Roughly dent himself. Suppose that everybody were to H i 
summarized the main points are: What, in the stop fretting and striking and go to work; would \* ‘ 
particular country concerned, are the present laws not this in itself cause the cost of living to come ae 
and practices governing the employment of women down at once? t 
before and after childbirth? The employment of Let us examine the matter point by point, a pro- ant 

cing women during the night? The employment of cedure made simple by the publication of that i. | 

~ women in unhealthy processes? What legislative extraordinarily illuminating little document, An | 

ynal proposals are now under consideration? What Analysis of the High Cost of Living Problem, sub- is . 

the information is available concerning the employ- mitted to the Secretary of War by the Council of i, 

gue ment of children? Should fourteen years be the National Defense. Where are our shortages? M | 

“on- age limit? Night work? Unhealthy processes? Not in wheat nor in meat. Here we have exceeded im 

der- And how has the country worked out two reforms our former maximum of production. The report Ne ‘ 

ter- affecting both men and women—the forty-eight does not survey the milk supply, but it is safe to . 

too hour week and the means of providing against assume that production has not fallen away. Our 

got unemployment ? coal production has fallen by about a quarter in 

ent, A direct question covers every controversial comparison with last year. Heightened produc- 

Lion point; and at the end the general question is raised tion in that direction would doubtless bring some 

ndi- as to whether it is possible to take effective interna- immediate relief. The production of woolens for 

om- tional action on any of the program. Here, of civilian use was at a very low ebb in the early part 

the course, enters the skeptic in the shape of a direct of the year, for the simple reason that the War 

en’s actionist. Might not these trade union women Department had cornered most of the material. 

hat much better stay at home and mind their own politi- There is still a shortage of wool stocks and no 

- to cal and industrial babies, they say, than run off increased zeal on the part of the shearers will 

hwo to a congress which can only indirectly in- mend this condition. Similarly the boot and shoe 

a fluence another congress which itself has no imme- industry has fallen behind, for want of material. 
diate power. Matters are improving but the world shortage of 

hat The first International Congress of Working leather is not soon to be overcome. The cotton 

rity Women needs no such justification by immediate industry faces a short crop, with intensified demand 


nly results. Even if it has no finger at all in the formu- from abroad. Our mills, however, have not done 
lation of international standards, or if the stand- so well as they might have done with available 
ards themselves are straws in the wind, this council] resources of labor and materials. It is to be sus- 
the will have the exceedingly practical effect of stimu- pected that it is price uncertainties which have 
lating women trade unionists in all countries, even deterred them from undertaking a more active 
the in those which can send no delegates. The stimu- Policy. 
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There is a terrible shortage of housing in most 
of the large cities, and that affects the cost of living 
very materially. At the same time the industries 
supplying materials of construction were very inac- 
tive, in the early part of the year. Let them fall 
to, and we shall have cheaper housing—next year 
and later. Railway construction is at a standstill, 
practically; let it proceed, and we shall some day 
have better transportation or lower freights. The 
iron and steel industries have been relatively inac- 
tive this year. That implies less construction, less 
factory equipment, less of a thousand and one 
things that ultimately bear upon the cost of living. 
Ultimately; but the burning question today is the 
cost of living this month and next. 

Now, there is every reason why the President 
and Congress should occupy themselves earnestly 
with the problem of increasing production. Since 
the armistice we have fallen far below our maxi- 
mum productive capacity. The values we could 
and should have produced probably run up into the 
billions. And where we have most fallen short is 
exactly in those items where a prudent economy 
would not have made retrenchments, in buildings, 
machinery, railways and roads and the materials 
that enter into their production. That is what 
always has happened in times when prices were 
generally conceived to be abnormally high. Who 
wants to build a house at seventy per cent advance 
in cost, when the house must pay for itself in a long 
succeeding period of falling prices? Who wants to 
replace old machinery by new machinery at inflation 
prices? Price inflating is a fever which does its 
utmost to eat up the productive machinery of 
society. If the political doctors at Washington 
know any method that would be efficacious in 
stopping this destruction, let them by all means 
apply it. 

But the political doctors are prescribing in- 
creased production as an alternative to higher 
wages, not as prophylaxis against the anemia that 
will overtake the industrial system if the fever runs 
its course. Let us consider how the prescription 
can work. Shall we get cheaper bread, for any in- 
creased exertions by labor in the next six months? 
No. Cheaper meat? No. Cheaper milk? No. 
Housing? No, not materially. Woolens? No. 
Cottons? No. Coal? Yes, somewhat. -Gas, 
No. Electric light? No. Street car fares? No, 
God forbid that we expect that. We shall, how- 
ever, get cheaper steam turbines as well as cheaper 
structural steel and rails, to relieve our household 
budgets. 

If we do in fact stimulate the production of per- 
manent goods, of the instruments of future produc- 
tion, we shall no doubt make the supply of con- 
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sumable goods more abundant for future months 
and years, an object in every way worth attaining. 
But in so doing shall we not be exerting an effect 
upon present prices just the reverse of what we are 
aiming at? We want the steel industry to produce 
in the next six months a billion dollars’ worth more 
than it now appears gauged to produce. That will 
be another billion dollars of purchasing power, in 
wages and profits, let loose to compete with us for 
the finished commodities we need. Does that look 
like a good prescription for reducing prices? As a 
fact, if we were crusading against a fall in prices we 
should hardly find a more promising expedient than 
just such stimulation of production. The greatest 
known stimulus to production is war. In the period 
of the war we not only supplied our own and the 
Allied armies with huge quantities of munitions, but 
we also broke all records in the production of food, 
coal, ships. And the more we produced the more 
prices rose. 

Increased production is an excellent remedy for 
many and grave ills, even if it does not promise to 
bring prompt relief from the evil of world prices 
risen above the reach of the average consumer. 
For that evil the remedy is nearer at hand. Reduce 
waste in distribution, discourage speculation and 
profiteering wherever feasible. And when that is 
done, raise wages, until the relation between what 
the worker receives and what his necessities cost is 
at least as favorable as it was before the war. 
That will raise costs to a still higher level? Yes, 
but not proportionately, since wages are only one 
factor in cost, and the other factor, profits and 
overhead, need not be raised. As for production, 
let us by all means strive to make it more abundant, 
but with a view to the good things it will actually 
bring, not to those which we cannot reasonably 
expect from it. 
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For a Department of State 


OME day or other the Senate will probably 
ratify the treaty with reservations, and then 
some day an American will go to Geneva to 

sit on the Council of the League of Nations. The 
reservations will define what he cannot do. Who 
will define what he must do? Instructions of some 
kind he will have to have, and roughly speaking 
there are three possibilities here. He can he given 
the widest possible discretion. He can take the 
President when he appoints himself as peace com- 
missioner as a model. That is to say, he can go 
it alone, negotiate and bargain as if he had full 
powers, and then present Congress with a series 
of accomplished facts to be rejected or accepted 
with unimportant reservations. 

The opposite role for the American councilmen 
at Geneva might be modelled on the part played 
by Mr. Frazier on the Supreme War Council at 
Versailles before the armistice. Roughly speaking, 
it was the role of reporter and messenger for Mr. 
Wilson. Mr. Frazier who sat, not always I 
believe, with the Allied Prime Ministers, could 
only report back to Washington. He could make 
no independent political decision. Though a Coun- 
sellor of the Embassy at Paris, he was independent 
of the Ambassador, and his wire ran straight to 
Washington. The difficulties of the position are 
obvious. European statesmen with real powers 
naturally find it anomalous that they should deal 
with a representative who has no powers. A deci- 
sion from Washington based on an exchange of 
cables is a poor form of decision, because the deter- 
mining facts are often too intricate and too subtly 
shaded for the clumsy mechanism of official 
dispatches. 

The President and his Secretary of State can- 
not make frequent trips to Geneva, as would Mr. 
George and Mr. Balfour, or M. Clemenceau and 
M. Pichon. The permanent American representa- 
tive will therefore be in a somewhat different posi- 
tion from that of his European colleagues. He will 
have less discretion than the Prime Ministers whom 
he must meet in time of crisis, and more discretion 
than the routine delegates. He has a longer and 
more difficult line of communication than any 
European. Presumably, in matters of vital policy 
he will reach back all the way to Washington for 
a decision; in matters of detail he will frequently 
have to act without adequate guidance from Wash- 
ington. Such at least will be the theory of his 
powers. But in practice there is no satisfactory 
distinction between “ detail” and “ vital policy,”’ 


for the vitality of a policy is usually in its critical 
detail. 

The relation between the American at Geneva 
and the Department of State will determine the 
value of our participation in the League. The 
working out of that relationship is a first-rate 
puzzle in administration. Certain principles are, 
however, fairly clear. Both Geneva and Wash- 
ington must, as far as possible, be simultaneously 
in possession of the same facts, and be actuated by 
the same motives. If the American at Geneva has 
important information about Europe that the 
President lacks, he cannot ask the President to 
decide a question in which that information is 
decisive. If he knows the general state of Europe, 
but is ignorant of the temper at Washington, he 
cannot advise European statesmen honorably and 
intelligently because of their uncertainty as to 
whether he is really speaking “ for America.” If 
the delegate at Geneva is moved in Central Euro- 
pean affairs by the principle, let us say, of the cor- 
don-sanitaire, while official Washington hopes for 
a nationalistic solution, endless confusion must 
result. The aims of policy must be common 
aims. 

I propose, however, to put aside here the question 
of aims, and to deal only with that of diplomatic in- 
telligence. This may seem a little like putting the 
cart before the horse, but the fact is that in prac- 
tice a nation like ours cannot have aims that are 
reputable unless and until it knows what is going 
on in Europe. Genuine information would make 
agreement on aims comparatively easy for us, and 
I am confident that Americans would not be so 
hopelessly divided on European affairs if propa- 
ganda, censorship and downright lying had not 
obfuscated practically every time. 

Diplomatic officials abroad have two main tasks. 
They must report, and they must negotiate. They 
must inform Washington, and when the League is 
set up, they will have to inform Geneva, of all that 
is relevant in their territory. From Washington 
and from Geneva they will receive instructions. 
These they must “ execute”; that is to say, they 
must persuade the governments to which they are 
accredited that action be taken. 

For the sake of clarity it may be well to discuss 
the relationships that are important. The diplo- 
matic mission must be in a position to learn what 
is going on, not only in government circles but 
among the people. No one will pretend that our 
European diplomats during the war were tolerably 
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efficient in this. In Paris the Ambassador after 
many years of service achieved, I believe, a smat- 
tering of restaurant and taxicab French. Yet there 
was an edict in the Embassy by which he was 
virtually the only channel of information to the 
French Foreign Office. By temperament he was an 
incurable optimist, and the rule he set himself was 
to transmit to Washington only such information 
as would hearten the folks at home. An examina- 
tion of his dispatches covering the critical periods 
of the war would be_a good object lesson on the 
kind of official information on which Washington 
was supposed to depend. Of the embassy at Rome 
the most poignant fact was the profound difference 
in outlook between the Ambassador and the real 
directors of American policy. In Berne, a group 
of the very best young men in the diplomatic service 
did contrive to act as a source of information, but 
no one has yet discovered the role of the Minis- 
ter in the whole proceeding. Mr. Francis in Rus- 
sia was personally courageous, but his equipment 
for estimating Russian affairs just about touched 
zero. From the Near East we have had some 


ex post facto memoirs—but how many of the sen- 
sational revelations were revealed when they 
happened ? 

The truth is that our embassies were either tele- 
graph and passport stations or they were com- 
pletely engulfed in the officialism of the capital 


where they happened to be. They retailed some of 
the gossip of the capital; they reported what the 
bureaucracies in the Foreign Offices wanted to have 
reported. As independent sources of information 
they did not, with one or two exceptions, exist. The 
proof of this assertion is that the President did not 
use them. It never occurred to him to use his 
diplomatic service where matters of high policy 
were concerned. It never occurred to him to 
inform his diplomatic service as to what he was 
about. Mr. Creel’s agent might know, or pretend 
to know; some other agent sent from Washington 
might know some scrap of policy, but the very last 
place to discover American policy was an Ameri- 
can Embassy. 

From these uninformed and misinformed out- 
posts there trickled back to Washington a series of 
dispatches which were duly embalmed in the State 
Department archives. That department was unor- 
ganized to receive information, had it been avail- 
able. If any one doubts this, let him examine the 
receiving apparatus of the State Department for 
Western Europe, the Central Powers, Russia and 
the Near East. How many men were detailed to 
this vast work? What was their equipment, and 
who were they? Two of them, I think, got to the 
Peace Conference, and one of these did adminis- 
trative work when he got there. Our “ Russian 
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experts’ in Washington, our “Near Eastern 
experts’ weren’t even taken to Paris when the 
fate of Russia and the Near East was to be decided. 
Yet they were supposed, during the war, to sift the 
intelligence concerning these areas of the world for 
the enlightenment of the Department of State. 

Whatever impulse there may have been in 
Europe to send home information during the war 
soon perished with the discovery that there was 
nobody in the State Department who was inter. 
ested in it. To read French and German was quite 
an accomplishment in that Department. As for 
Italian, Russian, Polish, Hungarian or any of the 
lesser languages, there were only hired translators, 
not, as in the British Foreign Office, men of life. 
long personal acquaintance with these regions. The 
State Department was incredibly unprepared and 
incredibly complacent about it. Until rather 
recently the best Balkan map in Mr. Lansing’; 
office antedated the first Balkan war. The “ Rus. 
sian Division ” during the critical period of Brest- 
Litovsk was composed, I think, of two gentlemen 
and a couple of stenographers. The installation 
of direct telegraphic wires to the Department is a 
recent accomplishment. 

Extraordinary as it sounds, it is nevertheless 
true, that American entrance into the war produced 
no radical change in the Department. We had 
decided to abandon “ isolation ” but the State De- 
partment remained almost as isolated from Europe 
as it ever was. No administrative collapse in any 
department was so complete as the collapse of the 
State Department. The military establishment was 
a miracle of efficiency in comparison. Mr. Burle- 
son was really pretty good, because he did deliver 
letters after a while. Initially unprepared, the 
Department and the Diplomatic Service were of 
small interest to the White House. Mr. Wilson 
acted through other agencies, informed himself 
from other sources, and acted independently. 
The Department, divorced from responsibility, 
lacked all incentive, and so it creaked along out of 
contact with American diplomacy, a mere instru- 
ment of diplomatic formality. 

If we are to act at all as a member of the League 
of Nations, the Department will have to be over- 
hauled from top to bottom. The permanent 
service cannot be recruited simply from well-to-do 
young gentlemen with good manners; and the 
embassies simply cannot be parcelled out any longer 
to lame ducks, campaign contributors, and incipient 
movie stars. There was a time perhaps when 
diplomatic service was a pleasant sojourn abroad. 
It is that no longer. The whole business needs to be 
taken out of politics and privilege, and the selec- 
tions made from men of training and education. 
In order to make such selection possible some 
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means will have to be found for providing the 

Then somebody with organizing genius needs to 
be put in charge of the Department to devise a sys- 
tem by which the exceedingly intricate problem of 
exchanging information between the capitals and 
Washington and Geneva can be worked out. 
[Important as are some of the reservations the 
Senate is discussing, this is of infinitely more impor- 
tance, and the question which the Senate ought to 
be asking Mr. Wilson is: What plans have you 
formulated for a diplomatic service capable of 
undertaking the duties imposed upon it by the 
covenant? For unless such plans exist, the 
covenant is either an empty device or a most dan- 
gerous one. Without a regeneration of the State 
Department, the American government is impotent 
in the League, because its representative will be 
deaf, dumb and blind. 

Impotent for good, he will become, unwittingly, 
no doubt, powerful for evil. An uninformed man, 
representing such influence as the United States 
exercises, is a standing invitation to intrigue. Euro- 
pean diplomacy will rush in to fill the vacuum of 
his mind, as it is an absolute certainty that he will 
be used for purposes he does not understand. It 
is inevitable that he should be. He will be enter- 
tained with special views, saturated with propa- 
ganda, swamped in misinformation. If he cannot 
check up independently, he is lost, hopelessly lost, 
because an ignorant man cannot negotiate with a 
man who has a thousand facts to support his side 
of the case. ; 

Even if he suspects that he is having his leg 
pulled, he will be unable to save himself, because 
standing alone at Geneva, he will find that an 
irresistible public opinion is being prepared behind 
him. He will find himself in an ocean of propa- 
ganda, and this propaganda will be active in 
America as well as in Europe. For the American 
newspapers have practically no independent access 
to European diplomatic affairs. Between them and 
the facts is a curtain of censorship, and a whole 
structure of subsidized news agencies, publicity 
bureaus and expert manipulators of opinion. Be- 
fore America can hope to take an American part 
in Europe, the American press will have, probably 
with the assistance of the government, to liberate 
itself from its present state of dependence upon 
Europe. It is doubtful whether any American 
editor who has not been abroad and seen the Euro- 
pean propaganda machines at work, can realize 
how shrewdly, how deliberately he is being manipu- 
lated for purposes that he would never in the world 
approve. But he could test the matter if he really 
talked candidly with the leading American corre- 
spondents who have been at Paris and other Euro- 
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pean centers. ‘hey know perfectly well how the 
thing works, and the best of them are sick at heart 
about the illusions which the press at home con- 
tinues to assert. 

There is, too, a reverse aspect of the matter. If 
American opinion is screened from the facts about 
Europe, Europe is no less screened from the Ameri- 
can facts. One of the genuine calamities of our 
part in the war was the character of American 
propaganda in Europe. It was run as if an imp 
had devised it to thwart every purpose Mr. Wil- 
son was supposed to entertain. The general tone 
of it was one of unmitigated brag accompanied by 
unmitigated gullibility. Europe was told that we 
would do everything and at the same time that 
everybody could do so. We were going to win the 
war for Europe by stupendous magnificence, and by 
implication Europe was to decide entirely what to 
do with that victory when won. The outfit which 
was abroad “selling the war to Europe” (the 
phrase is not my own) gave shell-shocked Europe 
to understand that a rich bumpkin had come to 
town with his pockets bulging and no desire except 
to please. One would never have dreamed from 
these “‘ personal representatives of the President "’ 
who were all over the place that America had pur- 
poses and interests and ideas and reservations 
together with its whole-hearted determination to 
win the war. To be sure none of these things had 
appeared on the surface at home, because when- 
ever they did appear Mr. Burleson or the Depart- 
ment of Justice stepped on them. But they were 
there, and in a mutilated way they have emerged 
in the Senate. No wonder “ Europe ” is distressed 
at the delay and at the discovery that America has 
something which might be called a mind of its own. 
Europeans were never told that by our diplomats 
or by our press agents abroad. 

Attention to the sort of detail instanced above 
is the indispensable condition of any useful partici- 
pation in the League. Failure to attend to it is 
among the chief causes of the failure at Paris. I 
call it a failure because I am convinced that from 
the Saar to Shantung, the decisions at Paris create 
situations that mean wars, revolutions, and social 
degeneration. I believe that with practically no 
important exceptions these decisions were taken 
against the judgment of our delegates, and while I 
too hope that the League can revise these arrange- 
ments into a peace, it would be great folly to sup- 
pose that a delegate at Geneva will be more suc- 
cessful than Mr. Wilson was. He will be peculiarly 
isolated, and without adequate powers. The 
country meantime will turn practically its whole 
attention to the domestic crisis which has been pre- 
cipitated in part at least by the fact that the only 
real authority in the government—the President— 
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has been distracted to Europe. Surely it is clear 
that what the President could not do on the ground 
with an undivided mind, he cannot do from Wash- 
ington in the intervals of a struggle with Congress 
and an attempt to solve the complex issue of prices 
and wages. Unless there is a diplomatic service, 
our government cannot act at all in the League. 
And so, whether our faith in the League is much 
or little, provided we have any faith at all, our 
first duty is to take immediately steps toward cre- 
ating from its foundation a Department of State 
in place of the discarded and incompetent affair 
which now bears the name. 
WALTER LIPPMANN. 


Schools 


[7 is a comforting reflection, as we look over 
our schools, that any system of education, if 
pursued long enough, will educate. The English 
private schools, like Eton and Rugby, which based 
their whole system of training on the process of 
turning English into Greek or Latin prosodical 
forms, would seem to have discovered the ultimate 
limit of futility. It is hard to conceive what more 
useless occupation could be found for the ordinary 
boy than phrasing banalities in abnormal construc- 
tions in a dead language. Making bricks without 
straw at least developed ingenuity, but writing 
Latin verses had not even that merit. And yet the 
English private schools turned out many well-edu- 
cated boys, and the statesmen and poets who were 
once in attendance at Oxford or Cambridge are 
an innumerable host, (from John Milton to Rupert 
Brooke, and from Ascham to Asquith). Our own 
* finishing schools ” for girls, one would swear, pre- 
sented the apotheosis of inanity. A friend of mine 
went down to look over a Virginia institution the 
other day; she had four hours there; and they spent 
half an hour of it showing her the best view of the 
grounds, and half an hour more in exhibiting the 
blooded stallion, which they told her was the pride 
of the place. And yet what alert-minded, gener- 
ous, and occasionally even thoughtful young 
persons one finds among their “ finished ” products! 
Anything which is stuck to, which has to be done 
well or understood clearly to get approval, 
whether it be music or cooking or philosophy, is 
educative. 

It is necessary of course to distinguish between 
practical education and theoretical education. 
Practical education is the sort which enables its 
recipient to make money or to manage men. 
Theoretical education is the education which 
enables a man to comprehend abstract proposi- 
tions. One deals principally with material facts, 
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the other with ideas. There is no war between 
them; they are correlating parts of a unit; but the 
business man, who is constantly undergoing prac. 
tical education, does not believe this. He, and the 
ordinary lawyer, too, who is only a business man 
with a legal training, objects to ideas as such. He 
regards them as at best a waste of time, and at 
worst as misleading. One of the striking facts in 
the recent war was the businessman’s conviction 
that most of the mismanagement and inefficiency 
of the administration could have been foreseen by 
anyone who knew that President Wilson had been 
a college professor and a student of history—had 
been, in other words, interested in ideas. The busi- 
ness man will point out to you that not only is Wii. 
son himself impractical, but that:he has filled Wash- 
ington with equally impractical fellows. The col- 
lege professor, he will tell you, is the curse of the 
country today; but for his baleful influence we 
should have won the war a year earlier. Take the 
labor situation, and the reports of the Media. 
tion Commission, headed by a Professor, Felix 
Frankfurter. Those reports filled the business 
man with horror. Put a strong man in charge of 
labor; let him order men to do thus and so. And 
if they refuse? Well, just there the imagination 
of the business man halts. He contents himself 
with replying that we cannot be worse off than we 
are. Is he right? Perhaps. Is he wrong? Per- 
haps. He doesn’t know. He has never studied 
the general situation. He knows only that his own 
small group of employees rolls on somehow, and 
is replenished somehow, and he believes that what 
he does on a small scale somebody else can do on 
a big scale. 

Well, it is theorists who educate our children at 
school, and almost every bit of school education 
our children get, therefore, is opposed in spirit to 
what businessmen think education ought to be. | 
wish to point out that the whole effort of the 
schools is to make your children not certain, but 
uncertain ; questioners, not acceptors; not dogmatic, 
but open to argument and experimentation. Many 
boys and some girls escape from college, many 
more of course from preparatory schools, 
untouched by the school’s point of view, their 
belief in the domination of the practical 
unscratched; but just in so far as they are touched 
by it they are spoiled, according to the business- 
man’s idea. Since this is true, I have never been 
able to understand why the schools are not 
changed. 

As a teacher I must grant then that education in 
a practical sense the schools are not, at least in 
intention. By managing the school newspaper or 
the school football team a boy may learn some- 
thing practical, but he will get no credit fer it 
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toward his graduation. In his classes he will have 
to theorize, and to listen to theories, all day and 
every day; and the further he goes the less his 
instructors will be interested in seeing that he gets 
facts, except as a basis upon which he may theorize 
more confidently. As the well-known Mr. Sunday 
js reported to have said, Mr. Sunday whom | 
should regard as the apotheosis of the businessman 
in religion, as Mr. Sunday may or may not have 
said in his piquant theological fashion, colleges in 
particular are factories for the production of God 
damn dirty little skeptics. 

As a parent, I find many things about the 
schools ridiculous. A niece of mine studied Ameri- 
can history in the grades, and reached practically 
the same point in the same textbook for three suc- 
cessive years. She knew all about the American 
Revolution, but officially she had never been made 
aware of the Rebellion. George Washington and 
she were intimate, but Lincoln she had never heard 
of, except at home. My own daughter has now 
completed the text books on arithmetic assigned to 
the grades. She brought me a problem a while ago, 
for inspection. Here it is: In a room 18% feet 
long, 1334 feet wide, 9 feet high, how many rolls 
of wall paper 2%4 feet wide and thirty feet long 
will be needed? This is an advanced, scientific, 
vocational arithmetic. If I were bringing up my 
daughter to be a paper-hanger, I could see its value. 
But the next problem was: How large a bow! will 
be needed for six goldfish, assuming that each fish 
needs three quarts of water, that the bow! is 
circular, and that it is to be filled to two-thirds of 
its capacity? It seems to me hardly likely that as 
a paper-hanger she would be interested in the 
domestic science of the goldfish. I know that a 
goldfish has no real privacy; but even so such a 
problem seems a needless intrusion. 

Of course, the great problem in our schools is 
to get decent teaching. We cannot get the best 
results if we can pay salaries which are sufficient 
only for fourth or tenth-rate intelligences. The 
plumber who clears out our waste-pipes is far 
better paid than the woman who directs our 
child’s activities of mind, because a clogged pipe 
is an immediate annoyance, and a stupidly-taught 
child is only a potential evil. The wonder is that 
the teachers are as efficient as they are. With 
forty-five restless, uncivilized, immature personali- 
ties nagging at her five mortal hours a day, many 
a teacher in our public schools keeps her head, her 
temper, and her humanity, though knowing that 
she will receive less than a dollar an hour for her 
services in the school room alone, without count- 
ing her innumerable hours of duty outside; less, 
that is to say, than ten cents per pupil per day. 
For nine cents a day we expect her to assume for 
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our children all the responsibilities, including real 
sympathetic appreciation, which we light-heartedly 
shake off. And the wonder is, as | say, that for 
nine cents a day she does assume them. Her reward 
is, I am told, in her social prestige; she has a higher 
social standing than the plumber. I knew a teacher 
of English some years ago at a socially prestigious 
western academy, who resigned his job and went 
to work in the stock yards, because, as he told me 
afterwards, he didn’t like to be regarded as socially 
an alien. The explanation of the school teacher's 
sacrifice is simply habit. As Stevenson says, “ the 
desire of good is at her heels, the implacable 
hunter’; she gets into a rut of decency and self- 
immolation; she has brought her offerings of zeal 
so many times to the altar that she can breathe 
the heavy perfume of her sacrifice without an 
effort now. 
JAMES WEBER LINN. 


The Critic and the Criticized 


T is the boast of more than one proud author, 
| popular or unpopular, that he never reads any 
criticism of his own work. He knows from his 
wife or his sorrowing friends that such criticism 
exists. Sometimes in hurrying through the news- 
paper he catches sight of his unforgettable name. 
Inadvertently he may read on, learning the drift of 
the comment before he stops himself. But his 
rule is rigid. He never reads what the critics say 
about him. 

Before an author comes to this admirable self- 
denial he has usually had some experience of the 
ill-nature and caprice of critics. Probably he 
started out in the friendliest spirit. He said to 
himself, Of course I don’t profess to like criticism. 
Nobody likes to be criticized. But I hope I am 
big enough to stand any criticism that is fair and 
just. No man can grow who is not willing to be 
criticized, but so long as criticism is helpful that's 
all a man has a right to ask. Is it meant to be 
helpful? If so, shoot. 

After some experience of helpful criticism, it 
will often occur to the sensitive author that he is 
not being completely understood. A man’s ego 
should certainly not stand in the way of criticism, 
but hasn’t a man a right to his own style and his 
own personality? What is the use of criticism that 
is based on the critic’s dislike of the author’s person- 
ality? The critic who has a grudge against an 
author simply because he thinks and feels in a cer- 
tain way is scarcely likely to be helpful. The 
author and the critic are not on common ground. 
And the case is not improved by the very evident 
intrusion of the critic’s prejudices and limitations. 
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It is perfectly obvious that a man with a bias will 
see in a book just what he wants to see. If he is 
a reactionary, he will bolster up his own case. If 
he is a Bolshevik he will unfailingly bolshevize. 
So what is the use of reading criticism? The critic 
merely holds the mirror up to his own nature, when 
he is not content to reproduce the publisher’s 
prepared review. 

The author goes on wondering, “‘ What does he 
say about me?” But the disappointments are too 
many. Once in a blue moon the critic “ under- 
stands’ the author. He manages, that is to say, 
to do absolutely the right thing by the author’s 
ego. He strokes it hard and strokes it the right 
way. After that he points out one or two of the 
things that are handicapping the author’s creative 
force, and he shows how easily such handicaps can 
be removed. This is the helpful, appreciative, per- 
ceptive critic. But for one of his kind there are 
twenty bristling young egoists who want figs to 
grow on thistles and cabbages to turn into roses, 
and who blame the epic for not giving them a lyric 
thrill. These critics, the smart-alecks, have no real 
interest in the author. They are only interested 
in themselves. And so, having tackled them in a 
glow of expectation that has always died into sulky 
gloom, the author quits reading criticism and satis- 
fies his natural curiosity about himself by calling 
up the publisher and inquiring after sales. 

For my own part, I deprecate this behavior with- 
out being able to point to much better models. 
Critics are of course superior to most authors, yet 
I do not know many critics who like to be criticized. 
It does not matter whether they are thin-skinned 
literary critics or the hippopotami of sociology. 
They don’t like it, much. Some meet criticism with a 
sweet resourcefulness. They choke down various 
emotions and become oh so gently receptive. Others 
stiffen perceptibly, sometimes into a _ cautious 
diplomacy and sometimes into a pontifical dignity 
that makes criticism nothing less than a personal 
affront. And then there is the way of the com- 
bative man who interprets the least criticism as a 
challenge to a fight. The rare man even in so- 
called intellectual circles is the man who takes 
criticism on its merits and thinks it natural that he 
should not only criticize but be criticized. 

The pontifical man is not necessarily secure in 
his ego. His frigid reception of criticism corre- 
sponds to something like a secret terror of it. His 
air of dignity is really an air of offended dignity, 
he hates being called on to defend himself in any- 
thing like a rough-and-tumble fight. He resents 
having his slow, careful processes hustled and 
harried in the duel of dispute. 

To hand down judgments, often severe judg- 
ments, is part of the pontifical character. But the 
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business of meeting severe judgments is not sy 
palatable. As most men grow older and mor 
padded in their armchair-criticism, they feel tha; 
they become entitled to immunity. The Elde, 
Statesmen are notorious. The more dogmatic they 
are, the more they try to browbeat their critics 
They see criticism as the critic’s fundamental ina. 
bility to appreciate their position. 

It is the untutored ego, of course, that leaps ou; 
against criticism in every case. That is why ther 
is so little agreeable disputing about taste. It doe; 
not mean that there can be no profitable disputing 
about taste on a common ground of culture; jt 
simply means that we are all so egotistic, any chal. 
lenge issued against our taste can hardly help seem. 
ing ungracious and disagreeable. In most cases, 
unfortunately, the challenge may actually be ungra. 
cious and disagreeable. It may bring into dispute 
not the tastes that are entertained but the folly or 
fatuity of the person who entertains them. 

Should criticism ever be directed against the 
folly and fatuity of an author? Perhaps never. 
No man can be asked to take the criticism, or profit 
by the criticism, that he is a congenital idiot. It is 
sufficient to demonstrate that his work is the 
product of congenital idiocy, and leave the infer. 
ence to the author’s associates and friends. A man 
has a right to his personality, even if it be constitu- 
tionally inferior, and it is never “ helpful” to ask 
him to put it off. A little gentle pressure in that 
direction is not necessarily cruel. It may even be 
a public service. But the art of criticism should 
discriminate between damning a man and damning 
his work. 

If you are going to be criticized how take it? 
The best preparation for it is to establish good 
relations with your own ego first. If you inter- 
pose your ego between your work and the critic 
you cannot help being insulted and injured. The 
mere fact that you are being subjected to criticism 
is almost an injury in itself. You must get to the 
point where you realize the impregnability of your 
own admirable character. Then the bumblings of 
the critic cannot do less than amuse you and may 
possibly be of use. He is not so sweet a partisan 
as yourself, yet he started out rather indifferent to 
you, and the mere fact that he is willing to crit: 
cize you is a proof that he has overcome the initial 
inhumanity of the human race. This alone should 
help, but more than that you have the advantage 
of knowing he is an amateur on that topic where 
you are most expert—namely, yourself. Be kind 
to him. Perhaps if you are sufficiently kind he 
may learn that the beginning of the entente between 
you is that he should always start out by appeasing 
your ego. 


September 17, 1919 


FrANcIsS HACKETT. 
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General Smuts: Statesman 


ENERAL SMUTS issued the following 
farewell message on the eve of his departure 
from England for South Africa: 

From the bottom of my heart I wish to thank 
the British people, who have not hesitated to 
honour and trust one who was once their enemy. 
My own case is a striking instance of how the 
enemy of today may be the friend and comrade of 
tomorrow, and must in these difficult days 
make all of us realize how important it is to prac- 
tise moderation and restraint in the expression of 
our feelings toward those who were yesterday our 
bitter enemies. This brings me to certain observa- 
tions about the present situation which I consider it 
advisable to make. Certain things have to be said 
today, though I find great and general unwilling- 
ness to say them. The position I have occupied in 
this country, and the fact that under very difficult 
circumstances and in spite of many heart-search- 
ings, both for myself and my people, I have taken 
a most active part against the Germans from the 
first to the last day of the late war, give me the 
right to say them without giving offense to any- 
“The protest which I issued on signing the Peace 
Treaty has called forth a vast correspondence 
which shows a widespread agreement with the 
views I hold on that document, as well as on the 
international situation generally. Deep as my 
disappointment was with many important features 
of the treaty, I did not protest in bitterness or from 
any desire to criticize. 

The past is done and must be accepted as a fact; 
the future is before us to make or mar. And I 
spoke with an eye to the future, with a desire to 
create the right spirit wherewith to confront the 
dificult situation before us. 

In spite of the apparent failure of the Peace 
Conference to bring about the real and lasting ap- 
peasement of the nations to which we had been 
looking forward, our faith in our great ideals 
should be kept untarnished. The sting of bitter- 
ness should be taken out of the great disillusion 
which is overtaking the peoples. Instead of sitting 
down in despair as reactionaries or anarchists we 
should continue to march forward with firm step 
as those who have the great hope. 

The fundamental significance of the war has 
been the victory of the spirit, of the moral over the 
material factors of life. Germany had entered 
upon a vast venture in materialism, and had con- 
structed the most tremendous mechanical apparatus 
of victory which the world had ever seen. But 
the neglected moral factors, the public opinion of 
mankind, the outraged conscience of the nations in 
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the end avenged themselves and inflicted the 
most signal defeat on the forces of scientific 
materialism. 

Spirit has triumphed, the apparently weak moral 
elements which constitute the motive forces of hu- 
man progress have been vindicated in a way which 
will make this war one of the most significant land- 
marks in human history. The victory has been not 
to the strong, but to the finer, more generous ele- 
ments in human nature. The great ideals of prog- 
ress have won through; that is the real and abiding 
significance of this war and its tremendous con- 
clusion. 

If that is so, then this war should leave no last- 
ing bitterness behind it in the minds of the peoples. 
The baser elements of human nature have been 
defeated in the enemy: they should not reestablish 
themselves in the victors. The tremendous spirit- 
ual élan, the explanation of the ideal which carried 
us through the great struggle, should not now 
make way for barren hatreds, abject fears, base 
greeds. 

Now more than ever should the banner of the 
spirit be borne aloft by all of us, as at once the 
symbol and secret of victory. In hoc signo vinces. 
The ethical human factors have vindicated them- 
selves in a way which is little short of miraculous. 
It is, therefore, most right and proper that we 
should practice the great Christian qualities of 
mercy, pity, and forgiveness, which constitute the 
very essence and differentia of our religion. 

If all this is true and admitted, the political ap- 
plication of international affairs follows quite 
obviously. There must be a real peace between 
the nations. The word reconciliation has to be 
writ large on our skies. Our hearts have to be 
emptied of all bitterness and hatred, and the 
memories of war atrocities should not harden our 
hearts against the revival of a new international 
life. A new life, a new spirit is imperatively neces- 
sary if Europe is not to fall backward and lag be- 
hind other continents in the great march of hu- 
manity. 

Her lot is indeed pitiable beyond words. The 
Continent which is the motherland of our civiliza- 
tion lies in ruins, exhausted by the most terrible 
struggle in history, with its peoples broken, starv- 
ing, despairing, from sheer nervous exhaustion 
mechanically struggling forward along the paths of 
anarchy and war, and seeing only red through the 
blinding mist of tears and fears—almost a mad 
Continent, more fit for Bedlam than for the 
tremendous task of reconstruction that lies 
before it. 

It is the most awful spectacle in history and no 
man with any heart or regard for human destiny 
can contemplate it without the deepest emotion. 
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No, it is not a case for hatred or bitterness, but 
for all-embracing pity, for extending the helping 
hand to late friend and foe alike, and for a mis- 
sion of rescue work such as the world has never 
seen. Europe is and will, for this generation, be 
the greatest mission field in which the energies of 
the great-hearted peoples of this country and 
America could be spent. And the gospel will be 
that original one of “ goodwill among men,”’ of 
human comradeship beyond the limits of nations, 
of fellow-feeling and common service in great hu- 
man causes. 

All this applies to Europe generally, but I wish 
to add a word in reference to Germany and Russia, 
in particular, as the situation is too grave to per- 
mit of any shrinking from the frankest expression 
of opinion. 

The brutal fact is that Great Britain is a very 
small island on the fringe of the Continent, and 
that on that Continent the 70 odd million Germans 
represent the most important and formidable 
national factor. You cannot have a stable Europe 
without a stable, settled Germany, and you cannot 
have a stable, settled, prosperous Great Britain 
while Europe is weltering in confusion and unset- 
tlement next door. 

In our policy of European settlement the ap- 
peasement of Germany, therefore, becomes one of 
cardinal importance. We have today in Germany 
a moderate republic, which, in my opinion, deserves 
encouragement and support from this country. It 
has done its best to prevent anarchy on the one 
hand and military reaction on the other, and has 
done so with more success than I, for one, 
expected. 

Ebert’s republic has been for months standing in 
the breach fighting the battle of European order 
against the growing forces of anarchy. The great 
issue will probably be decided in Germany for good 
and all. And Ebert deserves our backing and en- 
couragement. Do not let us deal with Ebert as we 
dealt with Kerensky and Karolyi—with results be- 
yond recall today. 

Russia is an even more obscure and difficult prob- 
lem than Germany, and one on which no dogmatic 
opinion would be justified. But from all the in- 
formation which has come into my possession, I 
am seriously doubtful about the sort of policy 
which we seem to be pursuing there. Russia can 
only be saved internally by Russians themselves, 
working on Russian methods and ideas. She is a 
case of national pathology, of a people with a sick 
soul, and only Russian ideas could work a cure. 
Our military forces, our lavish contributions of 
tanks, and other war material may temporarily 
bolster up the one side, but the real magnitude of 
the problem is quite beyond such expedients. 
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Leave Russia alone, remove the blockade, adop; 
a policy of friendly neutrality and Gallio-like jm. 
partiality to all factions. 

It may well be that the only ultimate hope fo; 
Russia is a sobered, purified, Soviet system, and 
that may be far better than the Tsarism to which 
our present policy seems inevitably tending. |; 
we have to appear on the Russian scene at all, |e: 
it be as impartial, benevolent friends and helper; 
and not as military or political partisans. Be pa. 
tient with sick Russia, give her time and sympathy. 
and await the results of her convalescence. . 

We have a good deal to set in order in our own 
house. The Dominions have been well launched 
on their great career; their status of complete na. 
tionhood has now received international recogni. 
tion, and as members of the Britannic League they 
will henceforth go forward on terms of equal 
brotherhood with the other nations on the great 
paths of the world. The successful launching of 
her former colonies among the nations of the world, 
while they remain members of an inner Britannic 
circle, will ever rank as one of the most outstand. 
ing achievements of British political genius. Forms 
and formulas may still have to be readjusted, but 
the real work is done. 

There still remains the equally important task 
of properly locating the great dependencies like 
India and Egypt in the free democratic British 
league. Recent severe troubles in both de. 
pendencies mentioned serve to remind us that no 
time must be lost in boldly grappling with this 
problem. It is a task to be approached with an 
dpen mind and with the fixed determination here, 
too, to realize those principles of freedom and self- 
government without which this Empire cannot con- 
tinue to exist in the new time. 

The Dominion solution will obviously not apply, 
but it may be found possible to reconcile native 
self-government with a system of expert advice and 
assistance which will replace the dead hand of 
bureaucratic dominion by the lighter, but no less 
effective, touch of the friendly hand. The problem, 
however difficult, is capable of a practical solution, 
and precedents for dealing with it are not entirely 
wanting. 

But the most pressing of all constitutional probd- 
lems in the Empire is the Irish question. It has 
become a chronic wound, the septic effects of which 
are spreading to our whole system, and, through 
its influence on America, it is now beginning to 
poison our most vital foreign relations. 

Unless the Irish question is settled on the grea! 
principles which form the basis of this Empire, 
this Empire must cease to exist. The fact that 
Irishmen cannot be made to agree may have beet 
a good reason for not forcing on a solution dur- 
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ing the war, but now, after peace, the question 
should be boldly grappled with. Our statesmen 
have just come back from Paris, where they have 
dealt with racial problems like that of Ireland and 
in every way as difficult as the Irish problem. They 
may not shrink from applying to Ireland the same 
medicine that they have applied to Bohemia and 
many another part of Europe. 

And this brings me to say, finally, a word on 
questions of a more domestic character in this 
country. There are difficult days ahead for this 
country, and this nation will be tested as never 
before in the searching times that are coming. The 
greatest hurricane in history is raging over the 
world, and it is idle to expect that we shall be able 
to shelter ourselves from its effects. Vast changes 
are coming and are already beginning to loom into 
sight. 

ie is no formula of patent medicine that will 
see us through this crisis. What matters is the 
spirit in which we approach the situation facing 
us. And the spirit I am pleading for is that of 
openness of mind and willingness to learn and to 
try new methods—a spirit of humility in face of 
unexemplified difficulties and a spirit of humanity 
and generosity in all relations of life, and a spirit 
of human fellowship and comradeship to the 
service of the great saving ideals of humanity. 

In a word, I see salvation for us and the world 
only in a more human spirit and outlook all round. 
What is the good of all the wealth and comfort 
and glamour of the Victorian Age when the next 
two decades bring us to the graves of ten million 
young men slain because of the base passions of 
greed and domination which lurked below the 
smiling surface of that age? The game is not 
worth the candle, and we should rather welcome 
the new and difficult times on which we are now 
entering. 

For, doubt it not that we are at the beginning of 
anew century. The old world is dying around us; 
let it also die in us. Once more in the history of 
the human race we hear the great creative Spirit 
utter those tremendous words, “ Behold, I make 
all things new.”” Old ideas of wealth, of property, 
of class and social relations, of international rela- 
tions of moral and spiritual values are rapidly 
changing. The old political formulas sound 
hollow, the old landmarks by which we used to 
steer are disappearing beneath a great flood. The 
furnace through which we have passed has melted 
the hard crust of our life, and the old fixities and 
certainties are fluid once more. 

Let us work for a better, happier world to arise 
from this fluid mass. Let us move forward with 
courage and in faith and let us not fall back into 
the hopeless enmities, the sterile and blasting bitter- 
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ness of the past. Among the nations of the world 
this great country has in the past enjoyed the most 
splendid reputation for political wisdom, gen- 
erosity, and magnanimity. Let this mighty Empire, 
in this great hour of victory and at the zenith of 
its power win a great moral victory, so that the 
ideals which have shaped the destiny of our great 
commonwealth of nations may become the com- 
mon heritage of the League of Nations and 
of Europe. 

Only then will this war not have been fought in 
vain, and the future garner the far-off interest of 
our tears. 


The Value of Japanese 


‘Promises 


APANESE statesmen and Japanese propa- 
gandists have often stated during the past six 
months that Japan always keeps her promises. By 
the repetition of this assertion many who know 
little of Far Eastern politics have been deceived 
and many who know more of Far Eastern politics 
have been unspeakably wearied. I therefore pro- 
pose briefly to test whether Japan always keeps 
her promises. To make this test absolutely fair, 
I shall admit as testimony only official statements 
signed by the leaders of the Japanese government 
or their authorized agents. They alone shall testify 
as to Japan’s promises and as to her performances. 
Such a test will not, in a sense, be quite fair, for 
no nation ever confesses all its sins in public. But 
at least it will be fair to the Japanese. 

Let us, then, take up some of these promises 
under three heads—Korea; the “ Open Door ” and 
the independence and territorial integrity of China; 
and Kiaochau (the port of Shantung). 

First, Korea. On August 26, 1894, there was 
signed a treaty of alliance between Japan and 
Korea in which Article 1 states that “ the object 
of the alliance is to maintain the independence of 
Korea on a firm footing and....” On April 
25, 1898, Japan and Russia signed an agreement. 
Article 1 says, “ The (two governments) recog- 
nize definitely the sovereignty and entire independ- 
ence of Korea and pledge themselves mutually to 
abstain from all direct interference in the internal 
affairs of that country.’ Four years later (Jan- 
uary 30, 1902) the first treaty of alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan was signed. Article 1 
affirms that “ The High Contracting Parties, hav- 
ing mutually recognized the independence of China 
and of Korea, declare themselves entirely uninflu- 
enced by any aggressive tendencies in either coun- 
try.” Eight years later Japan completely annexed 
Korea. 
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For this final step the following agreements 
slowly paved the way. On February 23, 1904, a 
protocol signed by Japan and Korea provided 
(Art. 1) that “the Imperial Government of Korea 
shall place full confidence in the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan in regard to improvements in admin- 
istration.” But still (Art. 3) Japan reasserted that 
“the Imperial Government of Japan definitely 
guarantees the independence and _ territorial 
integrity of the Korean empire.” Despite this 
guarantee, however, the second treaty of alliance 
between Great Britain and Japan (August 12, 
1905) included this provision: “Japan possessing 
paramount political, military and economic inter- 
ests in Korea, Great Britain recognizes the right 
of Japan to take such measures ....in Korea.... 
as she may deem proper ....’’ On November 
17, 1905, Korea agreed, in a convention signed 
with Japan, that (Art. 1) “the Government of 
Japan .... will hereafter have control and direc- 
tion of the external relations and affairs of Korea 
: .”’ Another convention between the two 
countries {signed on July 24, 1907) made the fur- 
ther provision that (Art. 1) “ In all matters rela- 
ting to the reform of Korean administration the 
Korean government shall receive instructions and 
guidance from the (Japanese) Resident-General ” 
and that (Art. 5) “the Korean government shall 
appoint to be officials of Korea any Japanese sub- 
jects recommended by the Resident-General.” In 
1908 Prince Ito (the Resident-General) declared 
publicly that Japan had no intention of annexing 
Korea. Finally, on August 22, 1910, Japan 
formally declared Korea annexed to the dominions 
of his Imperial Majesty the Japanese Emperor. 
That is the way Japan kept her promises with 
regard to Korea. 

Let us next take up Japan’s promises with regard 
to the ‘Open Door” (or equal opportunity in 
China for the commerce and industry of all 
nations) and the independence and territorial 
integrity of China. To go back no further than 


1905, Japan has signed six public documents guar- 


anteeing the ‘“‘ Open Door ”’ and the independence 
and integrity of China. These are as follows: 

1. Second Treaty of Alliance with Great Britain, 
August 12, 1905. 

Preamble: “‘ The Governments of Great Britain 

and Japan have agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles, which have for their object: 
b.) the preservation of the common interest of all 
Powers in China by insuring the independence and 
integrity of the Chinese Empire and the principle 
of equal opportunities for the commerce and in- 
dustry of all nations in China.” 

2. Franco-Japanese Arrangement. 


1907. 


June 109, 


on 
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“The Governments of Japan and France, being 
agreed to respect the independence and integrity of 
China, as well as the principle of equal treatment jy 
that country for the commerce of subjects or citi. 
zens of all nations, &c.” 

3- Russo-Japanese Convention. July 30, 1907, 

Article 2. “ The two High Contracting Partie; 
recognize the independence and the territorial] jp. 
tegrity of the Empire of China and the principk 
of equal opportunity in whatever concerns the com. 
merce and industry of all nations in that empire 


” 





4. The “ Root-Takahira Agreement ’’—an un. 
derstanding between the United States and Japan, 
November 30, 1908. 

Paragraph 2. “The policy of both govern. 
ments, uninfluenced by any aggressive tendencies, 
is directed to the defence of the principle 
of equal opportunity for commerce and industry in 
China. . . .” Paragraph 4. “ They are also 
determined to preserve the common interest of al 
powers in China by supporting by all pacific means 
at their disposal the independence and integrity of 
China and the principle of equal opportunity for 
the commerce and industry of all nations in that 
Empire.” 

s. The Third Treaty of Alliance between 
Great Britain and Japan (July 13, 1911) states 
as one object of the alliance, ‘“‘ the preservation of 
the common interests of all the Powers in China by 
insuring the independence and integrity of the 
Chinese Empire and the principle of equal oppor- 
tunities for the commerce and industry of all na- 
tions in China.” 

6. The “ Lansing-Ishii Agreement’ — the 
latest understanding between the United States and 
Japan. November 2, 1917. 

, “The governments of the United States 
and Japan deny that they have any purpose to in- 
fringe in any way the independence or territorial 
integrity of China, and they declare furthermore 
that they always adhere to the principle of the so- 
called ‘Open Door’ or equal opportunity for 
commerce and industry in China. Moreover, they 
mutually declare that they are opposed to the 
acquisition by any government of any special rights 
or privileges that would affect the independence 
or territorial integrity of China or that would deny 
to the subjects or citizens of any country the full 
enjoyment of equal opportunity in the commerce 
and industry of China.” 

In these documents we see explicit promises by 
Japan to four leading Powers, pledges given during 
a period of twelve years. We turn now to see how 
these have been kept, citing first the lesser and then 
the greater facts. 

By way of maintaining equal opportunity and 
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jecting all special privilege, Japan signed an 
p t with China on December 22, 1905, by 
which China agreed (Article 8) “ that all 
materials required for the railways in South 
Manchuria shall be exempt from all duties, taxes, 
and likin. (The Japanese had just received from 
Russia the South Manchurian Railway.) Secret 
protocols added to this same agreement further 
provided that (No. 3) ‘“ The Chinese Govern- 
ment engage, for the purpose of protecting the in- 
terests of the South Manchurian Railway, not to 
construct, prior to the recovery by them of the 
said railway (a date now fixed at 2002 A.D.) any 
main line in the neighborhood of and parallel to 


that railway, or any branch line which might be 


prejudicial to the interests of the above-mentioned 
railway.” No. 8 provided that “the regulations 
respecting the places to be opened in Manchuria 
shall be made by China herself, but the Japanese 
minister at Peking must be previously consulted re- 
garding the matter.” 

These requirements of Japan, denying equality 
to all nations in Manchuria and limiting the inde- 
pendence of China, were the basis for her protests 
of January 31, 1910. The protests were directed 
against a plan approved by the United States, 
Great Britain, and China by which American and 
British corporations were to construct a railway 
from Chin-chou to Aigun—a road running partly 
in Mongolia, partly in Manchuria, and partly in 
China proper. Because Japan considered this 
project an infringement of her special rights, her 
minister at Peking wrote to the Chinese Foreign 
office as follows: . ‘““ My government is now 
considering it (the Chin-chou-Aigun railway) and 
cannot hastily formulate its demands. . . . Be- 
fore the Chinese government determines anything, 
the consent of my government must first be ob- 
tained. If the position of my country is ignored, 
and a decision made without referring the matter 
to my government, it will be hard to estimate the 
seriousness of the trouble that may be caused in 
the relations of the two countries.’ Russia sup- 
ported the objections here voiced, and the railway 
project was weakly abandoned. 

Such evidence, however, of Japan’s readiness 
to relax her solemn obligations seems harmless 
compared with what was to follow. On January 
18, 1915, Japan presented to China the famous 
“Twenty-one Demands.” To secure secrecy the 
Japanese minister presented them directly to Presi- 
dent Yuan, requiring of him secrecy and speed in 
his reply. But the truth could not be hid, and 
rumors were soon afloat. At first Japan denied the 
existence of any of the demands, then denied the 
existence of some of them, and finally confessed to 
the existence of all of them. Why she could not 
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afford to be frank appears clearly enough when the 
demands are examined. 

In the first group of these articles China con- 
cedes in advance any arrangements that Japan 
might in future make with Germany regarding the 
possession of Kiaochau and other rights in the 
province of Shantung. The way was thus paved 
for Japan’s later victory at the Peace Conference. 
In the second group of articles Japan demands that 
China recognize Japan’s special privileges in Man- 
churia, privileges accorded to no other nation. 
For example, Article 3 reads, “‘ Japanese subjects 
shall be free to reside and trave! in South Man- 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia and to engage 
in business and manufacture of any kind whatso- 
ever.” Article 4. “‘ The Chinese Government 
agrees to grant to Japanese subjects the right of 
opening the mines in South Manchuria and Eastern 
Mongolia. . ” Article 6. “ If the Chinese 
Government employs political, financial, or mili- 
tary advisers or instructors in Sout’: Manchuria or 
Eastern Mongolia, the Japanese government shall 
first be consulted.” That is how Japan kept her 
promise to maintain the “Open Door” and the 
independence of China in Manchuria. 

In Group IV, furthermore, “‘ The Chinese Gov- 
ernment engages not to cede or lease to any third 
power any harbor or bay or island along the coast 
of China.” Even this group, however, did not 
offer the worst instance of special privilege or in- 
fringement of China’s sovereignty. The articles 
in Group V go further. Article I. “‘ The Chinese 
Central Government shall employ influential Jap- 
anese as advisers in political, financial, and military 
affairs.” Article 3. “ . the police depart- 
ments of important places (in China) shall be 
jointly administered by Japanese and Chinese, or 
the police department of these places shall employ 
numerous Japanese. . ” Article 4. “ China 
shall purchase from Japan a fixed amount of 
munitions of war (say 50% or more of what is 
needed by the Chinese government) or there shall 
be established in China a Sino-Japanese jointly 
worked arsenal. Japanese technical experts are to 
be employed and Japanese material to be pur- 
chased.” Article 6. ‘‘ If China needs foreign capi- 
tal to work mines, build railways, and construct 
harbor-works (including dock-yards) in the Prov- 
ince of Fukien, Japan shall be first consulted.” 

In making these demands Japan broke at least 
six solemn public promises. That she had forgot- 
ten neither the spirit nor the letter of these 
promises and that she was ready to break one more, 
is a fact confirmed by a statement issued on May 
6, 1915, by Secretary Bryan: “ At the beginning 
of negotiations the Japanese government con- 
fidentially informed this government of the matters 
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which were under discussion and accompanied the 
information by the assurance that Japan had no 
intention of interfering with either the political in- 
dependence or territurial integrity of China, and 
that nothing that she proposed would discriminate 
against other powers having treaties with China or 
interfere with the ‘Open Door” policy to which 
all the leading nations are committed.” 

What are we to think of the pledged word of a 
nation which could vouch for such assurances at a 
time when its government was attempting to wrest 
from China the control of her own police power, 

er own armament and her own territory? Through 
just such stages did Korea slowly succumb, that 
same Korea whose “ independence” was once so 
firmly guaranteed by Japan. This fact was clear 
to China and to all the world; and indignant public 
opinion in both China, England, and America pre- 
vented China’s signing the articles under Groups 
IV and V. This eleventh hour escape, however, 
has no bearing on Japan’s capacity to keep prom- 
ises. That capacity reached_a rating of zero at 
the moment when the “ Twenty-one Demands” 
were secretly and urgently presented. Even to this 
harsh conclusion we may call for Japanese wit- 
nesses. Mr. Kawakami, the leading Japanese 
propagandist in this country, speaks (in his book 
Japan in World Politics) of “the unfortunate 
Japanese diplomacy of the past féw years (1915- 
1917),” and heads his chapter on the ‘‘ Twenty- 
one Demands’: Japanese Blunders in China. 
Of course “ blunders ” we should call too mild a 
word for dishonor; but Prof. Hayashi of Keio 
apan (quoted by Prof. Hornbeck of 
Wisconsin in his Contemporary Politics in the 
Far East) was willing to put it far more strongly. 
He resigned from his party in the Diet with the 
statement, ‘‘ Why were such abominable demands 
in the first place framed by the cabinet? . . . It 
is absolutely an insult to our neighbor’s sovereignty. 
Those desires, if accepted, were that China would 
consent to be a protectorate of Japan.”’ 

Finally, let us turn to the question of Kaiochau 
and the rights in Shantung Province. On March 
6, 1898, China leased to Germany for ninety-nine 
years the port and bay of Kiaochau, with terri- 
tory surrounding it, and extensive rights for con- 
structing and operating railways in the interior of 
the Province of Shantung. On August 15, 1914, 
Japan issued an ultimatum to Germany giving her 
one week in which to consent “ to deliver on a date 
not later than September 15 to the Imperial Jap- 
anese authorities, without condition or compensa- 
tion, the entire leased territory of Kiaochau, with 
a view to the eventual restoration of the same to 
China.” On the same day Count Okuma, the 
Japanese premier, sent the following telegram to 
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the East and West Bureau in New York for pub. 
lication in the American press: “ Japan 
has no territorial ambition, and hopes to stand a; 
the protector of peace in the Orient.” Nine days 
later Okuma sent another cable, this time to the 
New York “ Independent.” The message closed 
with these words: “ As Premier of Japan, I haye 
stated and now again state to the people of America 
and of the world that Japan has no ulterior motive, 
no desire to secure more territory, no thought of 
depriving China or other peoples of anything which 
they now possess. My government and my peo. 
ple have given their word and their pledge, which 
will be as honorably kept as Japan always keeps 
promises.” | 

The next step was a series of three state. 
ments made by Baron Kato, of the Japanese 
cabinet, to the Japanese Diet in December, 1914. 
Kato said, ‘“‘ The question regarding the future of 
Kiaochau is at present unanswerable. Japan has 
never committed herself to any foreign Power on 
this point. The purpose of the ultimatum to Ger. 
many was to take Kiaochau from Germany and so 
to restore peace in the Orient. Restitution after 2 
campaign was not thought of and was not referred 
to in the ultimatum.’ Again, Japan takes the same 
attitude in her ultimatum to China in regard to the 
“Twenty-one Demands ’”’ mentioned above, under 
date of May 7, 1915. In this document it is 
stated that “from the commercial and military 
points of view Kiaochau is an important place, in 
the acquisition of which the Japanese Empire sacri- 
ficed much blood and money, and after the acquisi- 
tion, the Empire incurs no obligation to restore it 
to China. . . . China is fully aware that the 
unconditional restoration of Kiaochau . . . can 
never be tolerated by Japan.” The latest word 
on the subject is written in the Treaty of Versailles. 
“Germany renounces, in favor of Japan, all her 
rights, titles, and privileges—particularly those con- 
cerning the territory of Kiaochau, railways, mines, 
and submarine cables—which she acquired in virtue 
of the treaty concluded by her with China on 
March 6, 1898, and of all other arrangements rela- 
tive to the province of Shantung.”’ 

Since the facts in this brief summary are ll 
vouched for by Japan, it is difficult to avoid the 


conclusion that Japan seldom, if ever, keeps im- 


portant international promises. In telling America 
“so frequently that she does keep her promises, she 
is relying not on historical facts, but solely on our 
national ignorance of Far Eastern politics. The 
Japanese are a gifted people and a great people, 
but they suffer from a Prussianized government. 
In no respect is it more Prussian than in its cynical 
contempt for international good faith. 
. James THAYER ADDISON. 
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President Wilson and Article X 


IR: Your editorial in the New Republic of September 
S 3d entitled The President With His Fingers 
Crossed seems to me unfair. Not only is its severe con- 
demnation of the President’s interpretation of Article X 
of the Covenant unjust, but it also gives an erroneous 
impression of the Covenant. You have, I think, made a 
mistake which may be due to your keeping your mind on 
Article X alone instead of considering it along with Arti- 
ces XII, XIII, XV and XVI. 

In substance you find fault with Mr. Wilson because 
he told the Senate Committee that Article X does not for- 
bid armed intervention, but only forbids the destruction 
of territorial integrity by armed intervention. You say 
“Now weak states do not intervene in strong states, so 
this article leaves the small state as much exposed as ever 
to intervention by which the great Power imposes its will 
upon the weak. Mr. Wilson’s view of Article X 
is more shamelessly imperialistic than we had supposed it 
to be, for while it continues to protect the great powers in 
the League, it deprives the small powers of that meagre 
protection which the article did seem to offer.” You 
would not, I think, have used this language if you had 
kept in mind the other provisions of the Covenant which 
protect weak states against aggression. 

It may make the matter clearer if we look at the relevant 
articles of the Covenant, considering what would happen if 
a strong power should attack a weak one. 

Under Article XII the members of the league agree in 
case of any dispute likely to lead to a rupture to submit 
the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the Coun- 
cil, and not to resort to war until three months after the 
award by the arbitrators or the report by the Council. 

Article XIII provides for voluntary arbitration of dis- 
putes and the members of the league agree that they will 
catry out in good faith any award that may be rendered 
and that they will not resort to war against a member of 
the league which complies therewith. 

Article XV provides for inquiry by the Council as to 
disputes not submitted to arbitration. If a report by the 
Council is unanimously agreed to by the members of the 
league other than the representatives of the parties to the 
dispute, the members of the league undertake that they will 
not go to war with any party to the dispute which complies 
with the recommendations of the report. 

Article XVI provides that if any member of the league 
should resort to war in disregard of its covenants under 
Article XII, XIII, or XV it shall ipso facto be deemed to 
have committed an act of war against all the other mem- 
bers of the league which undertake immediately to subject 
it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, etc. 
The Council is also to make recommendations to the 
several Governments as to the military or naval forces to 
be contributed by them. 

Let us now suppose that Japan should desire to have a 
war with China. If Japan attacked China without sub- 
mitting the dispute either to arbitration or to inquiry by 
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the Council, that would be a resort to war in disregard of 
her covenant under Article XII, and consequently, under 
Article XVI, Japan ipso facto would be at war with all 
the other members of the league. This would happen with- 
out any recourse to Article X. 

It may be conceived that Japan might submit her dis- 
pute with China either to arbitration or to inquiry by the 
Council. In that case she could not resort to war until 
three months after the award by the arbitrators or the 
report of the Council without disregarding her covenant 
under Article XII, and so, under Article XVI, bringing 
all the members of the league into the war against her. 
The delay and investigation would give public opinion 
throughout the world opportunity to become informed re- 
garding the merits of the dispute. In case of arbitration 
both countries under Article XIII, would be bound by the 
award, and, if China complied with the award, Japan 
could not make war without bringing in all the members 
of the league under Article XVI. In case of inquiry under 
Article XV, if the Council should make a unanimous re- 
port and China should comply with the recommendations 
of the report, Japan, by reason of Article XVI, could not 
fight China without having all the members of the league 
against her. In all the foregoing instances you will observe 
that the Covenant protects the weak power against the 
strong power without any resort to the provisions of Article 
X. There remains a possibility either that the Council 
would fail to agree upon a unanimous report or that China 
would refuse to comply with the recommendations of the 
report. In view of the probable consequences, the latter con- 
tingency would not be likely to occur. But if either of the 
contingencies should happen Japan would be free to attack 
China three months after the report by the Council with- 
Such a war, under the 
Covenant, would be a permitted war. But the Covenant, 
by Article X does not allow even such a war to result in 
an impairment of territorial integrity or a destruction of 
political independence. It is to such cases as these that 
Article X applies. It is not a part of the machinery to 
prevent wars. That machinery is found in Articles XII, 
XIII, XV and XVI. Thus a member of the league resort- 
ing to war in disregard of its covenants under Article X is 
not under Article XVI deemed to have committed an act of 
war against the other member of the league and is not 
subject to the sanctions provided in case of a disregard of 
the covenants under Articles XII, XIII, or XV. 

If the preceding exposition is sound it shows that Article 
X has far less importance in its practical bearing than has 
been supposed, and that in the actual working of the League 
it will seldom be invoked. If it is in the backbone of the 
league it is so only because it lays down the fundamental 
principle accepted by all the members that territorial 
changes are to be effected only by peaceful adjustment and 
not by armed aggression. I think Mr. Wilson's interpre- 
tation is correct and that it does not involve any abandon- 
ment of the small powers which are protected by more 
effective provisions of other articles of the Covenant. 

Cornish, New Hampshire. Gerorce Rusier. 
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Mexico and the Embargo 


IR: In reading over the admirable paragraphs on 

‘the Mexican situation in last week’s New Republic, 
I noticed that one of the most serious inconsistencies 
of the administration policy toward Mexico had not 
been touched upon. That is the embargo on shipments of 
ammunition going to Mexico even when consigned to the 
Carranza government. Lately a despatch appeared in the 
press stating that the embargo on ammuniticn had been put 
on again, giving the impression that it had been taken off. 

According to Dr. Alfredo Caturegle, the financial agent 
of Mexico at 120 Broadway, the embargo has been on con- 
tinuously for the past three years, and as an illustration of 
this a purchase of 10,000,000 cartridges bought and paid 
for here by the Mexican government has never been moved 
from New York where it is in storage owing to the repeated 
refusals on the part of the administration. The administra- 
tion reason supposedly, is that in case of a war with Mexico 
this ammunition would be used against our soldiers. 

Such a reason is too absurd to consider. If we cannot trust 
Carranza sufficiently to allow him to buy the necessary 
equipment to maintain the order we demand he should, we 
should break off all relations with him whatsoever. 

This has been the Mexican government's contention from 
the first and why the illogical attitude of the administration 
has not been criticized here in this country is very surprising. 
I thought perhaps that this might interest you. In reality it 
is fundamental for as long as this country continues to hold 
its present semi-hostile and two-faced policy regarding Mex- 
ico, no progress can be expected of that country. 

Cabrera’s reviewing of the arbitration clause in the treaty 
of Guadeloupe is very hopeful, I think, provided that the 
administration takes advantage of it. It is time now for the 
facts to be placed before the American people. 

Baltusrol, New Jersey. ScHuyLer N. WarREN, Jr. 


A Misleading Cry 


S*R: The most modern device for fighting the strike 
is to proclaim it an attempt to establish a Soviet form 
of government. This serves to conceal the real issues of the 
controversy and inflames the public mind against the strikers. 
When all the newspapers print a story, and when no infor- 
mation to the contrary is published, how shall the truth of 
the facts be known? 

This misleading cry of “ Soviet government ” was given 
a wide currency in connection with the Lawrence strike, 
while the press gave no publicity to the findings of competent 
social investigators like John A. Fitch and the Rev. Charles 
R. Brown, showing conclusively that the strike was indus- 
trial in its causes and in its aims. 

Similarly, the Winnipeg strike, proclaimed in the daily 
press as an attempted “ Soviet revolution,” is found upon 
investigation to have grown out of an ordinary struggle on 
the part of the metal trades over wages, hours, and more 
especially over the collective bargain. An account of the 
small beginning of this strike and its later dramatic develop- 
ment is issued by the People’s Print (138 W. 13th St., N. 
Y.) in leaflet form. Whoever will compare this statement 
with the press reports will see how completely the real issues 
of the strike were concealed from the public by what is no 
less than flagrant camouflage. 

Forty-four of the Winnipeg strike leaders and dozens of 


the strikers have been arrested by the authorities on th 
charge of sedition and conspiracy and are held at exorbitant 
bail. Arrests, high bail, and expensive legal proceedings are 
time-honored weapons for cowing the workers and for cop. 
fusing the public. 

The workers of a community exhausted by a strike are 
in no condition to meet heavy legal expenses. The Winni- 
peg Defense Committee sends out an appeal for lovers of 
fair play in the United States to come to their aid. 

Contributions may be sent to W. Radis, Labor Temple, 
Room I, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

These framed-up prosecutions are an attack upon the 
liberties of us all. 

League for Democratic Control. 
Room 79, 2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 

Boston, Massachusetts. Gertrupe L, WINsLovw. 


Captain and Private 


IR: In connection with your recent discussion of caste 

in the army the following incident may be of interest: 
Some twenty-five or more years ago a young man, a college 
graduate, enlisted in the regular army. He was assigned 
to a fort in the Northwest. One of the captains at this 
fort, a West Point graduate, had been the teacher of the 
young soldier and he and his wife were fond of him. The 
friendship was renewed and the private soldier was invited 
to visit them Sunday afternoons and evenings and dine with 
them. Knowing the army caste idea they made no publicity 
of the matter and it is said the window curtains were 
drawn. Somehow it leaked out that the Captain and his 
wife were entertaining a private soldier and it stirred con- 
siderabie iceling. The Colonel’s wife made a formal visit 
and notified the lady that if she continued to extend her 
hospitality to this private soldier she and her husband would 
be cut off from the social functions in the fort. The Cap- 
tain’s wife warmly replied to this threat that they regarded 
the soldier as a friend and that they would entertain him 
no matter how they were ostracized. Within a year the 
soldier became a Lieutenant. At the opening of the World 
War, he became a Colonel and was appointed to a high 
staff position. He made a splendid record in the war and 
is now a Major-General in the regular army, and at pres- 
ent is at the head of an important commission. The Cap- 
tain who entertained the private soldier is also a Maijor- 
General in the regular army and has made a fine record. 

Chicago, Illinois. Duncan C. MILner. 


A French War Novel 


aot Miss Sergeant in her review of French war litera 
ture, Under the Sword of Damocles, fails to mention 
Paul Bourget’s “ Le Sens de la Mort.” Like several other 
novels mentioned in the capable article the war is here used 
only as a background against which to pose the question: 
Has the individual the right to take his own life? This 
thrashed out by the heroine in a French military hospital at 
the beginning of the war. Marsal, a hospital aide, tells the 
story giving some remarkable glimpses of hospital life. The 
book is not available in translation, as far as I know, but is 
well worth the attention of anyone making a study of the 
literature of the war. 


New York City. Noyes H. ReyNo.vs. 
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“Prophecy and Authority 


Prophecy and Authority: a study in the history of the 
doctrine and interpretation of scripture, by Kemper 
Fullerton. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


HE problem of prophecy and authority has troubled 
the Christian church from the beginning. It had 
taken from the Jews a belief in the authority of the Old 
Testament, and interpreted it largely as prophecy, not 
jaw. But immediately difficulties arose. The whole of 
the Old Testament, it was said, foretold Jesus as the 
Messiah: but this proposition was the postulate of faith, 
and to convince others of its truth was not always easy; 
—especially when the others in question were learned Jews. 
But the situation was saved by the fact that the true mean- 
ing of the prophets was often equally disagreeable to the 
ews. Most of the prophets had a clear message to deliver, 
and delivered it with startling directness to unwilling 
hearers, who in the absence of argument replied with 
stones. The next generation, it is true, built the tombs of 
the prophets, and canonized their writings, but they rarely 
accepted their teaching. Thus neither Christian nor Jew 
could wholly accept the real meaning. Both were driven 
to unnatural, or, to use the polite expression, allegorical 
interpretations, which when skillfully used could be trusted 
to extract any meaning out of any passage in a manner 
equally incapable of confirmation or refutation. The writer 
of the Epistle of Barnabas was convinced that the Jewish 
interpretation of scripture was inspired by an evil spirit, 
and doubtless many’ Jewish teachers were convinced that 
his explanation of their divergence of opinion was right, 
though applied to the wrong side. In the exegetical game 
which ensued victory depended on the power to ap- 
point the referee, and the players naturally nominated 
themselves. 

The same situation constantly repeated itself, whenever 
there was controversy as to the meaning of Christian doc- 
trine. Appeal was made to the letter of scripture, but no 
party could afford to give a consistently natural interpre- 
tation to every passage. This, indeed, could not be other- 
wise, seeing the possibility that scriptures could be incon- 
sistent with each other was held to be excluded, though 
in fact they frequently were. 

Neverthelese at the Reformation real progress was made. 
Luther laid down the rule that scripture must be interpreted 
in the light of grammar and history, not of ecclesiastical 
doctrine or authority. Professor Fullerton shows very 
clearly how important was this recognition, and how 
impossible it was for the Reformers to live up to it. The 
truth is—though he does not put it so baldly—that the Old 
Testament is a Jewish book and the New Testament a 
Catholic one. It is possible for the historians to convict 
both Jew and Catholic of occasional errors out of their own 
books, but in the main their books not unnaturally sup- 
port them,—but the Protestant wrote neither Old nor 
New Testament, and his position is rarely confirmed by 
their meaning though based on their language. 

Professor Fullerton tells the exact truth when he says 
that the use of “ predictive prophecy” must be abandoned. 
The ey = were not infallible in their predictions; Jesus 
did not their predictions; and his use of prophecy as 
well as that of his followers is often inconsistent with its 
original meaning. 

: Nevertheless, Professor Fullerton thinks that we are still 
Justified in saying that Jesus fulfilled prophecy “not because 
he is the fulfiller of prophetic predictions, but because he 
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is the fulfiller of prophetic ideals.” This raises a ques- 
tion which is constantly appearing in all modern theological 
controversy. May we use language in a wholly different 
sense from our fathers? ‘“ The rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,” but some of our theologians seem 
to think that this means that any other flower would be 
a rose, if it were named so, and that this process of giving 
old names to new opinions is a “ restatement.” 

I do not suppose that Professor Fullerton is in sympathy 
with this tendency, which in its most marked forms is due 
to a congenital inability to think historically, but its infec- 
tion is in the air, and most of us succumb to it at times. 
It is therefore merely a friendly criticism which asks 
whether it is not certain that Jesus and his contemporaries 
all believed in predictive prophecy, and that the phrase 
“ fulfilling the ideals of the prophets rather than their pre- 
dictions ” would have meant little to them. The ideal of 
the prophets was in the main a better world, made better 
partly because men and women had learned to think, act, 
and speak as they ought, partly by the supernatural inter- 
vention of Jehovah. Jesus, in fact, was an individual, 
while the ideal of the prophets was a society. No doubt he 
looked to the same ideal as the prophets, but he was not 
that ideal himself. Nor can it truthfully be said that the 
society of Christians fulfills that ideal. Individual Chris- 
tians have seen and approved the ideal seen by the prophets, 
but only as a land that is very far off. Is the Christian 
world that which Isaiah would approve? Is it not nearer 
the truth that Jesus was not the fulfillment of the proph- 
ets’ ideal, or of the prophets’ predictions, but one of their 
order, who having discharged a prophet’s work received 
a prophet’s reward ? 

K. L. 


Ludwig Lewisohn’s Criticism 


The Modern Drama: an Essay in Interpretation, by L. 
Lewisohn. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


NE reads this volume of criticism with that sort of in- 
fatuated attention whose origin is not respect which 
may be seen in the eyes of a caddie as he follows round the 
course the very worst golfer he has ever seen. It is one 
of the most amazing books ever published. It is a work of 
real scholarship, which gives an indefatigable survey of the 
modern theatre in France, England, and Germany, and 
turns a slow diligent stare at the more conspicuous of the 
Scandinavian dramatists; and it is apparent that the drama 
is the intellectual passion of Mr. Lewisohn’s life. Yet it 
contains hardly a judgment on any playwright that does 
not make the reader’s mental hair rise from the scalp; it 
is packed with analyses of plays which reveal that though 
Mr. Lewisohn has read every line of them he has not 
understood a single word of them; and every page makes 
it more and more apparent that Mr. Lewisohn in his de- 
votion to the art of criticism is as amazing as a deaf man 
who should elect to spend his life going to concerts. 

It is true, indeed, that Mr. Lewisohn is right on the 
subject of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, whose popularity he 
rightly reckons as an indelible blot on the intellectual 
scutcheon of England. One welcomes any attack on those 
comedies, with their air of having been written by some not 
too nice-minded butler who spent his leisure weaving fan- 
tasies about the guests that came to the house and who had 
not been touched in his youth by that Popular Education 
which Mr. Jones attacks in his latest pamphlet in a way 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Mexico and the Embargo 


IR: In reading over the admirable paragraphs on 

‘the Mexican situation in last week’s New Republic, 
I noticed that one of the most serious inconsistencies 
of the administration policy toward Mexico had not 
been touched upon. That is the embargo on shipments of 
ammunition going to Mexico even when consigned to the 
Carranza government. Lately a despatch appeared in the 
press stating that the embargo on ammunition had been put 
on again, giving the impression that it had been taken off. 

According to Dr. Alfredo Caturegle, the financial agent 
of Mexico at 120 Broadway, the embargo has been on con- 
tinuously for the past three years, and as an illustration of 
this a purchase of 10,000,000 cartridges bought and paid 
for here by the Mexican government has never been moved 
from New York where it is in storage owing to the repeated 
refusals on the part of the administration. The administra- 
tion reason supposedly, is that in case of a war with Mexico 
this ammunition would be used against our soldiers. 

Such a reason is too absurd to consider. If we cannot trust 
Carranza sufficiently to allow him to buy the necessary 
equipment to maintain the order we demand he should, we 
should break off all relations with him whatsoever. 

This has been the Mexican government’s contention from 
the first and why the illogical attitude of the administration 
has not been criticized here in this country is very surprising. 
I thought perhaps that this might interest you. In reality it 
is fundamental for as long as this country continues to hold 
its present semi-hostile and two-faced policy regarding Mex- 
ico, no progress can be expected of that country. 

Cabrera’s reviewing of the arbitration clause in the treaty 
of Guadeloupe is very hopeful, I think, provided that the 
administration takes advantage of it. It is time now for the 
facts to be placed before the American people. 

Baltusrol, New Jersey. ScHuyLER N. WARREN, Jr. 


A Misleading Cry 


IR: The most modern device for fighting the strike 

is to proclaim it an attempt to establish a Soviet form 
of government. This serves to conceal the real issues of the 
controversy and inflames the public mind against the strikers. 
When all the newspapers print a story, and when no infor- 
mation to the contrary is published, how shall the truth of 
the facts be known? 

This misleading cry of “ Soviet government ” was given 
a wide currency in connection with the Lawrence strike, 
while the press gave no publicity to the findings of competent 
social investigators like John A. Fitch and the Rev. Charles 
R. Brown, showing conclusively that the strike was indus- 
trial in its causes and in its aims. 

Similarly, the Winnipeg strike, proclaimed in the daily 
press as an attempted “ Soviet revolution,” is found upon 
investigation to have grown out of an ordinary struggle on 
the part of the metal trades over wages, hours, and more 
especially over the collective bargain. An account of the 
small beginning of this strike and its later dramatic develop- 
ment is issued by the People’s Print (138 W. 13th St., N. 
Y.) in leaflet form. Whoever will compare this statement 
with the press reports will see how completely the real issues 
of the strike were concealed from the public by what is no 
less than flagrant camouflage. 

Forty-four of the Winnipeg strike leaders and dozens of 





the strikers have been arrested by the authorities on the 
charge of sedition and conspiracy and are held at exorbitant 
bail. Arrests, high bail, and expensive legal proceedings are 
time-honored weapons for cowing the workers and for con- 
fusing the public. 

The workers of a community exhausted by a strike are 
in no condition to meet heavy legal expenses. The Winni- 
peg Defense Committee sends out an appeal for lovers of 
fair play in the United States to come to their aid. 

Contributions may be sent to W. Radis, Labor Temple, 
Room I, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

These framed-up prosecutions are an attack upon the 
liberties of us all. 

League for Democratic Control. 
Room 79, 2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 

Boston, Massachusetts. Gertrupve L. WINsLow. 


Captain and Private 


IR: In connection with your recent discussion of caste 

in the army the following incident may be of interest: 
Some twenty-five or more years ago a young man, a college 
graduate, enlisted in the regular army. He was assigned 
to a fort in the Northwest. One of the captains at this 
fort, a West Point graduate, had been the teacher of the 
young soldier and he and his wife were fond of him. The 
friendship was renewed and the private soldier was invited 
to visit them Sunday afternoons and evenings and dine with 
them. Knowing the army caste idea they made no publicity 
of the matter and it is said the window curtains were 
drawn. Somehow it leake: out that the Captain and his 
wife were entertaining a pmvate soldier and it stirred con- 
siderable feeling. The Colonel’s wife made a formal visit 
and notified the lady that if she continued to extend her 
hospitality to this private soldier she and her husband would 
be cut off from the social functions in the fort. The Cap- 
tain’s wife warmly replied to this threat that they regarded 
the soldier as a friend and that they would entertain him 
no matter how they were ostracized. Within a year the 
soldier became a Lieutenant. At the opening of the World 
War, he became a Colonel and was appointed to a high 
staff position. He made a splendid record in the war and 
is now a Major-General in the regular army, and at pres- 
ent is at the head of an important commission. The Cap- 
tain who entertained the private soldier is also a Major- 
General in the regular army and has made a fine record. 

Chicago, [llinois. Duncan C. MILNen. 


A French War Novel 


IR: Miss Sergeant in her review of French war litera- 
ture, Under the Sword of Damocles, fails to mention 
Paul Bourget’s “‘ Le Sens de la Mort.” Like several other 
novels mentioned in the capable article the war is here used 
only as a background against which to pose the question: 
Has the individual the right to take his own life? This is 
thrashed out by the heroine in a French military hospital at 
the beginning of the war. Marsal, a hospital aide, tells the 
story giving some remarkable glimpses of hospital life. The 
book is not available in translation, as far as I know, but is 
well worth the attention of anyone making a study of the 
literature of the war. 


New York City. Noyes H. ReyNovps. 
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Prophecy and Authority 


Prophecy and Authority: a study in the history of the 
doctrine and interpretation of scripture, by Kemper 
Fullerton. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


HE problem of prophecy and authority has troubled 
the Christian church from the beginning. It had 
taken from the Jews a belief in the authority of the Old 
Testament, and interpreted it largely as prophecy, not 
law. But immediately difficulties arose. The whole of 
the Old Testament, it was said, foretold Jesus as the 
Messiah: but this proposition was the postulate of faith, 
and to convince others of its truth was not always easy; 
—especially when the others in question were learned Jews. 
But the situation was saved by the fact that the true mean- 
ing of the prophets was often equally disagreeable to the 
Jews. Most of the prophets had a clear message to deliver, 
and delivered it with startling directness to unwilling 
hearers, who in the absence of argument replied with 
stones. The next generation, it is true, built the tombs of 
the prophets, and canonized their writings, but they rarely 
accepted their teaching. Thus neither Christian nor Jew 
could wholly accept the real meaning. Both were driven 
to unnatural, or, to use the polite expression, allegorical 
interpretations, which when skillfully used could be trusted 
to extract any meaning out of any passage in a manner 
equally incapable of confirmation or refutation. The writer 
of the Epistle of Barnabas was convinced that the Jewish 
interpretation of scripture was inspired by an evil spirit, 
and doubtless many* Jewish teachers were convinced that 
his explanation of their divergence of opinion was right, 
though applied to the wrong side. In the exegetical game 
which ensued victory depended on the power to ap- 
point the referee, and the players naturally nominated 
themselves. 

The same situation constantly repeated itself, whenever 
there was controversy as to the meaning of Christian doc- 
trine. Appeal was made to the letter of scripture, but no 
party could afford to give a consistently natural interpre- 
tation to every passage. This, indeed, could not be other- 
wise, seeing the possibility that scriptures could be incon- 
sistent with each other was held to be excluded, though 
in fact they frequently were. 

Nevertheless at the Reformation real progress was made. 
Luther laid down the rule that scripture must be interpreted 
in the light of grammar and history, not of ecclesiastical 
doctrine or authority. Professor Fullerton shows very 
clearly how important was this recognition, and how 
impossible it was for the Reformers to live up to it. The 
truth is—though he does not put it so baldly—that the Old 
Testament is a Jewish book and the New Testament a 
Catholic one. It is possible for the historians to convict 
both Jew and Catholic of occasional errors out of their own 
books, but in the main their books not unnaturally sup- 
port them,—but the Protestant wrote neither Old nor 
New Testament, and his position is rarely confirmed by 
their meaning though based on their language. 

Professor Fullerton tells the exact truth when he says 
that the use of “ predictive prophecy ” must be abandoned. 
The prophets were not infallible in their predictions; Jesus 
did not fulfill their predictions; and his use of prophecy as 
well as that of his followers is often inconsistent with its 
original meaning. 

: Nevertheless, Professor Fullerton thinks that we are still 
justified in saying that Jesus fulfilled prophecy “ not because 
he is the fulfiller of prophetic predictions, but because he 
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is the fulfiller of prophetic ideals.” This raises a ques- 
tion which is constantly appearing in all modern theological 
controversy. May we use language in a wholly different 
sense from our fathers? “ The rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,” but some of our theologians seem 
to think that this means that any other flower would be 
a rose, if it were named so, and that this process of giving 
old names to new opinions is a “ restatement.” 

I do not suppose that Professor Fullerton is in sympathy 
with this tendency, which in its most marked forms is due 
to a congenital inability to think historically, but its infec- 
tion is in the air, and most of us succumb to it at times. 
It is therefore merely a friendly criticism which asks 
whether it is not certain that Jesus and his contemporaries 
all believed in predictive prophecy, and that the phrase 
“ fulfilling the ideals of the prophets rather than their pre- 
dictions ” would have meant little to them. The ideal of 
the prophets was in the main a better world, made better 
partly because men and women had learned to think, act, 
and speak as they ought, partly by the supernatural inter- 
vention of Jehovah. Jesus, in fact, was an individual, 
while the ideal of the prophets was a society. No doubt he 
looked to the same ideal as the prophets, but he was not 
that ideal himself. Nor can it truthfully be said that the 
society of Christians fulfills that ideal. Individual Chris- 
tians have seen and approved the ideal seen by the prophets, 
but only as a land that is very far off. Is the Christian 
world that which Isaiah would approve? Is it not nearer 
the truth that Jesus was not the fulfillment of the proph- 
ets’ ideal, or of the prophets’ predictions, but one of their 
order, who having discharged a prophet’s work received 
a prophet’s reward ? 

K. L. 


Ludwig Lewisohn’s Criticism 


The Modern Drama: an Essay in Interpretation, by L. 
Lewisohn. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


NE reads this volume of criticism with that sort of in- 
fatuated attention whose origin is not respect which 
may be seen in the eyes of a caddie as he follows round the 
course the very worst golfer he has ever seen. It is one 
of the most amazing books ever published. It is a work of 
real scholarship, which gives an indefatigable survey of the 
modern theatre in France, England, and Germany, and 
turns a slow diligent stare at the more conspicuous of the 
Scandinavian dramatists; and it is apparent that the drama 
is the intellectual passion of Mr. Lewisohn’s life. Yet it 
contains hardly a judgment on any playwright that does 
not make the reader’s mental hair rise from the scalp; it 
is packed with analyses of plays which reveal that though 
Mr. Lewisohn has read every line of them he has not 
understood a single word of them; and every page makes 
it more and more apparent that Mr. Lewisohn in his de- 
votion to the art of criticism is as amazing as a deaf man 
who should elect to spend his life going to concerts. 

It is true, indeed, that Mr. Lewisohn is right on the 
subject of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, whose popularity he 
rightly reckons as an indelible blot on the intellectual 
scutcheon of England. One welcomes any attack on those 
comedies, with their air of having been written by some not 
too nice-minded butler who spent his leisure weaving fan- 
tasies about the guests that came to the house and who had 
not been touched in his youth by that Popular Education 
which Mr. Jones attacks in his latest pamphlet in a way 
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that shows he has no reason for prejudice on the subject. 
But almost everybody else provokes Mr. Lewisohn to what, 
though expressed with quiet consistency and in a sensible 
tone, is invariably the wild extremity of error. With the 
liberal gesture of one distributing largesse he spills his in- 
tellectual beans in every direction. Rosmersholm, that in- 
comparable drama, appears to him “ but slightly touched 
with Ibsen’s finer qualities as a thinker and dramatic 
artist.” He supports this judgment with an analysis of 
the play which would doubtless be quite an adequate 
analysis of some other play with another subject by a dif- 
ferent author. Rosmerholm, as everyone ought to know, 
is one of the greatest plays ever written. It is the Hamlet 
of the revolutionary intellectual movement. It shows how 
those who battle for freedom against the old evils of 
slavery and stupidity may be led by their war, though it is 
holy, into curious places where out of contempt for those 
old evils they do violence to those old sanities and benevo- 
lences without which life cannot be lived, and so at the end 
meet a tarnished and dishonorable defeat, which yet is more 
honorable than abstinence from such warfare would have 
been. Its heroine is the one adequate presentation in all 
literature of a woman of genius, and the extremely dis- 
agreeable effect produced by the sight of the stigmata of 
genius (which include, as Ibsen handsomely admitted in 
The Master Builder, many exceedingly unpleasant charac- 
teristics) in a member of that sex which is expected to 
show unstained surfaces of amiability. Almost as wonder- 
ful as its illumination of the battle between revolution and 
conservatism is its satiric gaze at the attitude of men to 
women who show themselves possessed of power. For 
when Rosmer made Rebecca walk down the mill-race as 
penance for the wrong she had done his dead wife he was 
not merely fleeing back to his old faith and its conception 
of atonement; he was also feeling a certain satisfaction in 
taking a wild creature who had been threshing out new 
values for herself as females should not do and tying round 
her neck the steadying brick of a respectable moral symbol. 
The play has, indeed, like every great work of art, im- 
portant aspects and implications without number. The 
one thing, however, for which no reasonable person could 
mistake it is a crook drama. But that is Mr. Lewisohn’s 
view of it. “ The play derives its power from a traditional 
plot and a conventional motive—crime and its discovery, 
sin and its retribution ;” and he compares it to its disadvan- 
tage with Hauptmann’s Lonely Lives, which, although one 
cannot say of it as one can of his Das Friedenfest that it is 
one of the worst plays ever written in any language on any 
sphere in any universe, is wholly without genius. It is a 
tedious triangle play, in which most of the dramatic in- 
terest springs (as it so often does in Hauptmann) from 
collisions between the atrocious manners of the characters, 
and which in place of Rebecca puts a young woman who 
was apparently invented to prove that a minx is never so 
much a minx as when she is high-browed. ‘To compare 
this piece of German carpentry with the bleak beauty of 
Ibsen is to commit suicide as a critic; but indeed while Mr. 
Lewisohn was writing this book he died daily in that sense. 
It is usually the merciful dispensation of Providence, who 
contrives on the whole that those who lose on the swings 
gain on the roundabouts, that those who are wrong about 
Ibsen are usually right about Wilde, and those who are 
wrong about Wilde are usually right about Ibsen. But 
Mr. Lewisohn is exempt from this merciful provision. 
Wilde is, of course, one of the most preposterously over- 
rated personalities in modern literature. He was that sad- 
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dest of things, a clever provincial who never fulfills the 
promise of youth because he came to London and found 
out how easily Londoners are amused. His work is tainted 
through and through with the unpardonable literary <j, 
of idleness. His written epigrams were pat verbal sum. 
maries which disguised their cheap quality by an air of 
sophistication; only the proud sense of being a bad man 
saved him from writing “ Laugh and the world laughs wit) 
you.” His sensuous works are written in a kind of erotic 
Ollendorff in which one reads of the strange sins of the 
Sphinx instead of the penknife of the aunt. But just twice 
in his life before he went to prison he did some hard work 
and produced a masterpiece. One was The Soul of Man- 
the other was The Importance of Being Earnest. Both are 
visibly flawed by that lovelessness which is the peculiar 
quality of the class from which he came, the English garri- 
son in Ireland; that refusal to flush with kindness, that 
preference for regarding one’s fellowmen with contempt, 
which comes naturally to a community which is reared to 
look on those about them as born slaves with a heathenish 
religion. The Soul of Man is full of a love for the people 
which it is impossible to imagine inspiring any act of kind- 
ness toward any individual person. The Importance of 
Being Earnest has a cold drop of cruelty in its fun. But 
it is unquestionably the most perfect farce ever written. To 
Mr. Lewisohn, however, it seems a “ mere farce, though 
of an airy and not quite graceless kind.” . 
So he goes on: wrong about Shaw, wrong about Synge. 
And he crowns all by showing a new side of himself. As 
well as being a critic he is a translator. He alludes in his 
study of Rostand to “ the really golden lyric” of Rudel 
in La Princesse Lointaine, and he translates it like this: 


O Love supreme that burns 
Hopeless of love's returns; 
Tireless by night it yearns, 

And day! 
With such vain dreams that are 
Loftier than life can mar 
I love the Princess far 

Away! 


Now what Rudel really sings is this: : 


. . . « Car c’est chose supréme 

D’aimer sans qu'on vous aime, 

D’aimer toujours, quand méme, 
Sans cesse, 

D’une amour incertaine, 

Plus noble d’étre vaine . . 

Et j’aime la lointaine 
Princesse ! 


Car c’est chose divine 
D’aimer lorsqu’on devine, 
Réve, invente, imagine 
Apeine.... 
Le seul réve interesse, 
Vivre sans réve, qu’est ce? 
Et j’aime la Princesse 
Lointaine! 


Of course it was wrong of Rostand to write romantic 
poetry with so candid and industrious air of providing 
something for young men with sleek heads and white 
carnation buttonholes to read to ladies in Worth teagowns 
under pink lampshades after the tea and buttered muffins, 
but really he does not deserve this. 
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But indeed with Mr. Lewisohn’s final conclusion that 
there are very few good plays we need not quarrel, though 
he reaches it by very strange ways. (One of his critical 
canons is that if a play is about a misalliance it must be bad 
if it approves of it and good if it disapproves.) But the 
assumption that this poverty of the stage is due simply to 
an uncritical audience, and that by educating the public to 
make a more fastidious demand one will automatically get 
a supply of good plays, seems, although one knows it is 
held by critics vastly superior to Mr. Lewisohn, to be 
unsound. It disregards one very important factor in the 
situation. Mr. Lewisohn is surely overlooking a significant 
clue when he writes of the lamentable decay which fell 
upon the English drama in the nineteenth century, and 
ascribes it to “ the loss of a national sense for the theatre 
as a fine art,” which is a phrase that simply begs the ques- 
tion, and to “the crushing weight of the Shakespearean 
tradition,” which again begs the question, since old tradi- 
tions linger obstructively in an art only when there are no 
new traditions to throw them out. Surely it is more than 
a coincidence that this decline in the drama should synchro- 
nize with the rise of the novel. Dickens, when he chose 
to write fiction instead of plays in spite of his passion for 
footlights and greasepaint, was typical of the writer of his 
time, who had discovered in the novel an art-form a 
thousand times more obedient and more flexible than the 
play can ever be. Detestable to the mind that can make 
a copy of the dawn in exquisite words to have to hand the 
job over to the scene-painter: cramping for one who has 
been accustomed to trail a story through the four seasons 
and round the globe to have to cabin it on the smallness of 
a stage, infuriating to the mind that can tell exactly in a 
single phrase how Mabel gave away the secret of her soul 
when she cast down her eyes to have to see Miss Mary 
Smith wrestling through weeks of rehearsal to get that 
effect with an unsuitable personality and koholed eyelashes ; 
humiliating to the mind that could demonstrate that it too 
was a creator and omniscient about its creatures, by writing 
superhumanly intuitive pages about what passed in the heart 
of the young girl as she broke from the room and ran into 
the darkness, to have to bite it all back and set down “ Exit 
Mabel L.” In view of these real differences it is hard to 
understand why any author who is capable of writing a 
good novel should ever write a play; and, as the present 
state of dramatic literature shows, he usually doesn’t. 


For that reason it would seem impossible that the yield 
of good plays in any modern country should ever equal in 
quantity or quality its yield of good novels. But that is 
not to say there is no future for the theatre. There will 
always be a few literary minds which will be predisposed 
to the writing of plays by some peculiarity of temperament 
or circumstance. There will be writers like Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker, who acquire the habit of thinking in terms of 
the stage from early education as an actor. And it is per- 
haps significant that nearly all the great masters of the 
English drama who have been faithful to the play since the 
rise of the movel—Sheridan, Wilde, Shaw, and Synge— 
have been Irish; that is, they belonged to a race so addicted 
to conversation that they started with a command over 
dialogue which it would have been a pity to waste on any 
other art-form. We will probably always have an Irish 
theatre. But it may happen that we are quite wrong in 
looking to men of letters for the maintenance of the drama. 
The Russian ballet, especially in what it has shown us of 
the invention of Massine, suggests that the real future of 
the stage lies in the work of imaginations not in the least 
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of the literary kind. There are, after all, though we are 
inclined to forget it in this age of orgiastic printing, other 
arts as well as literature. 

Resecca West. 


A Not Impossible Religion 


A Not Impossible Religion, by Silvanus P. Thompson. 
New York: The John Lane Company. 


HIS posthumous book is a collection of essays by a 
religiously minded scientist upon Christ, the early 
church and later theology. It is of interest rather for its 
author than for its content. Principal Thompson was a 
Professor of Physics, a past president both of the Physical 
Society and of the Optical Society, author of technical 
works on electricity and a past president of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, yet he found time to keep up his 
Greek and to follow carefully the work of recent New 
Testament scholarship. As its title indicates, the chief 
characteristic of the book is sanity. Its author sails just 
about a middle course between Scylla and Charybdis and 
finds the channel wide. The rock on the right is built of 
ugly masses of theology and ecclesiasticism. These he hates 
with holy hatred and never forgets “The Westminster 
Confession is as far from the gospel of the kingdom and 
from the gospel of the resurrection as is the Nicene Creed.” 
The book has grown largely out of this just hatred. Un- 
fortunately he is as unsympathetic with the twentieth as he 
is with the seventeenth century. He will not “ applaud 
Bergson as if he were a second Plato.” He does not ap- 
prove of William James, nor is he interested in the fan- 
tastics of Mr. Bernard Shaw, the topsyturveydoms of Mr. 
Chesterton, the sonorous cadences of Omar Khayyam, the 
biting aphorisms of Nietzsche and the school-boy bulldog- 
isms of Mr. Kipling.” “In all this whirr and noise of to- 
day what single contribution is there of the smallest avail 
to the soul in conflict with itself?” But he does not deign 
to look further at this mud-flat on the left of his channel. 
He follows the splendid, though difficult, course of the 
modern Biblical critics and his reverence fills his sails. It is 
encouraging to see how completely their results commend 
themselves to his differently trained judgment; that is 
indeed the most significant feature of the book. With them 
he strips the figure of Christ of much of its legendary accre- 
tions and frankly admits his Jewish limitations. But with 
them also he finds “ one clear episode of revelation, not to 
be explained away as mythical, but a fact of supremest im- 
port in the whole sweep of evolution, the fact of Jesus 
Christ.” By far the greatest part of the book is occupied 
with considerations of the creed, character, message, self- 
consciousness and discipleship of Christ. The author seems 
in close sympathy with the Society of Friends, and one 
wonders at the constant emphasis’ by a believer in the 
inward light upon the objective facts of history—at times 
he grazes most uncomfortably near the forbidden rock of 
theology—until toward the close of the volume the secret 
of his inner life discloses itself with charming delicacy and 
we find: that for him Christ is not only revealer and herald 
but “ comrade and partaker.” Thus, then, does this earnest 
and modest student of the New Testament reconcile the 
objective and subjective elements of religion. For him, as 
for many another, “ the Spirit clothed itself with” Christ. 
As one lays the book aside one finds himself asking 
whether the men of the future will standardize their spirit- 
ual experiences by this constant reference to Jesus, whether 
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the Church will be able to direct the attention of youth to 
him so that they will in large numbers take time to dis- 
entangle Jesus of Nazareth from the Jesus of the Gospels 
and choose him as their comrade, or whether they will not 
rather trust themselves more spontaneously to those liber- 
ating impulses of the soul that so largely derive from him. 
The book contains one or two keen historical suggestions 
and is so reverent toward the object of its study that save 
for an all too rare illustration the scientist is lost in the 
man. In spite of its discursiveness and faulty arrangement 
it is an interesting document of a passing stage in religious 
history, but a stage remarkably sincere and fruitful. o 
A. W. V. 
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Cheero 


A London Lot, by A. Neil Lyons. 
Lane Co. 


R. NEIL LYONS is a realist who refuses to take 
himself seriously. He knows his London and he has 
a way of his own with it, but he uses London as a spring- 
board to hilarity, with an occasional splash into sentiment. 
The amount of fresh fun in him is tremendous, even though 
he becomes more and more popular in his method. And 
under the fun, with all its conventionalizations, there is the 
subacidity of a man who hates pretense and detests preten- 
tious people and genuinely loves the wild flowers of 
Cockaigne. 

A London Lot takes in a coster, his girl and the war. 
When the war strikes the town of Silverside, Cuthbert 
Tunks is on the way to being (1) a fruit merchant, (2) 
local middle weight champion, (3) Cherry Walter’s own. 
But he enlists, hating to be unfashionable, and he finds him- 
self in a dugout, horribly lonely for Cherry and news of 
Cherry, long before the first year is over. Then up at the 
front, returning from a bombing party, he meets his former 
partner, Will Mooney and learns that his girl, who was 
left to run the business, is gone to hospital; and he 
goes wild. He had applied for leave with these intentions, 
“T shall touch my old man for a quid . . . two quid... . 
free quid . . . and I shall go out, along o’ my young lady, 
and I shall eat steak pudden and Welsh rabbit.” At this 
declaration there were exclamations of approval; but Cuth- 
bert, with a gesture, commanded silence, and continued his 
saga. “I shall see all the sights and smell all the smells there 
are in good old London. I shall drink port wine when I 
gits back to Blighty. R! And sherry wine and shandy- 
gaff and green Chartrey-ooze and rum and gin and whisky, 
old chappies—whort—whort? I shall ride in a taxi. I 
shall *it a perliceman!’” This “ saga,” as Neil Lyons calls 
it, is knocked silly by the sergeant. Cuth becomes filled 
with baulked disposition. He bolts from the front, lands 
on a hospital ship, becomes a famous case of “lost memory,” 
and is only saved from disgrace in the end by the advocacy 
of Cherry Walters and the happy arrival and glorious pres- 
entation of his V. C. 

This is obvious farce. But all through it and beyond it 
there is the consciousness that Neil Lyons is more than a 
farceur. He knows intimately and for himself the kind of 
man who hawks vegetables—he leaves to “ the romantic 
pages of Punch” the old pearl-buttoned Phil May coster- 
monger. He knows the places where these “ merchants ” 
live, the girls they love and the way they leve them, and the 
sad little mokes they abuse and decorate. He knows the 
fathers and mothers, the alderman-landlord whom they 
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hate and the terms on which they hate him. For him this 
is the real “saga” of London and the real source of hj, 
London pride. He has yielded to the war as a humoris: 
may, but he has remained a light-hearted and warm-hearte, 
lyricist of the Cockney. 
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Mummery 


Mummery, by Gilbert Cannan. New York: George |j 
Doran Co. 


N Mummery it is Mr. Cannan’s proposed object 
make the theatre squirm—the theatre, that is, which 
ignores artists and playwrights of genius and fattens actoy. 
managers until they swell into Falstaffs. If Beerbohm Tre. 
were alive he might squirm at Sir Henry Butcher, manave 
and star of the “Imperium” theatre, whose egotis,, 
and bland greed are portrayed with happy cruelty. 
Mr. Cannan is entirely straightforward on the subject o; 
the cheap and selfish actor-manager; it is his great an} 
noble artists and playwrights that make one wonder i: | 
really meant to burlesque them too. 

The great artist Charles Mann and the prospective grea: 
actress Clara Day arrive together in London. He calls he: 
“chicken.” His great idea, long unexplained, is to design 
new scenery for the theatre and to start a school for actors. 
Besides assertions of the electrifying genius of Charles ther 
are no further evidences of it, except that when his first wife 
turns up after he has married Clara he explains he had 
entirely forgotten this woman. And, besides, he couldn't 
bear to mention it. ‘“‘ You were so happy, chicken, so was |. 
I hadn’t been happy before, not like that.” Clara freel; 
forgives the great vague genius, but still she moves away. 
Incidentally, almost irrelevantly, she has become a great 
actress. 

A few platonically indefinite friendships intervene, and 
then, in a bookshop, she meets Adnor Rodd. He is a 
proudly unpublished dramatist whose genius breaks one’s 
heart, it is so inexpressible and unexpressed. So is his jo 
at the first sight of Clara. “ As they stood gazing at each 
other the bookshop vanished, London disappeared, there 
was nothing but they two on all the earth. Neither could 
move.” 

Clara eventually moves. She leaves the stage. The: 
get married.—Except for the all-too-real Sir Henry Butcher 
Mummery is a study in vehement generalities, and the 
cautious reader can only say that if Mr. Cannan made it 
banal on purpose he shouldn’t have done it so well. 


The Disabled Soldier 


The Disabled Soldier, by Douglas C. McMurtrie. Ne 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


HERE is evident a very genuine desire on the part 

of the public to help in putting the disabled soldier 
back on his feet. Coupled with this, however, there is 
just as genuine a bewilderment as to what is the best way 
of going about it. People want to know just what is being 
done for the crippled soldier, and how far they should let 
their natural sympathies guide them in dealing with him. 
There has been all too little written about this very vita! 
subject, and yet it is eminently to the interest of society a 
a whole, and the disabled man in particular, that every 
man and woman should be acquainted with the bare outlines 
of the problem of rehabilitation. 
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It is to just such a wide public that Mr. McMutrtrie’s 
book is addressed, and it is admirably adapted to convey 
the information. Although written by an expert—Douglas 
C. McMurtrie has been for years identified with the social 
and economic interests of the disabled, and is at present 
director of the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men—it is noteworthy that the book is entirely free 
from technicalities. A further advantage for the general 
reader is its brevity. Within the comparatively short space of 
232 pages is compressed a wealth of information. No one 
can read The Disabled Soldier without having a clear idea 
of the main principles which have been evolved in the science 
of rehabilitation. The treatment in a book of this size can 
only be rapid, but within its limitations it is thorough and 
accurate. 

Mr. McMutrtrie traces the process of rehabilitation from 
the time the man enters the reconstruction hospital and 
passes to the vocational school, to the time when he is 
actually placed in a job. The chapter, At Work Again, 
will be of particular interest to employers of labor. The 
provision for reeducation made by all of the belligerent 
nations is reviewed, and there is a chapter descriptive of 
the various types of disablement, such as amputations, blind- 
ness, deafness, shell shock, tuberculosis. The meat of the 
book, however, is to be found in the chapters dealing with 
vocational training and placement in industry. The volume 
is illustrated with remarkable photographs of men, with 
one, two, and in some cases, three artificial limbs, per- 
forming their daily work. 

Mr. McMurtrie’s is a message of cheer to those people 
who are inclined to consider disablement a greater calamity 
than even death. ‘For even the most seriously disabled 
cases,” he says, “‘well paid jobs can be found The 
plan of reeducation is to train a man for a job in which 
he can perform one hundred per cent. efficiently in spite of 
his handicap, to find a process in the performance of which 
the disability will be no drawback whatever. With the 
wide variety of industrial processes today, it is entirely 
possible to find specific jobs which men with all types of 
handicap can follow.” 

The actual work of putting the American soldier back 
on his feet is in its infancy, but the United States has made 
a good start in the problem of rehabilitation. With the 
examples of the other nations before her, she should im- 
prove on their methods and learn from their mistakes. 
But after all, however perfect a national system of rehabili- 
tation may be, it depends in the final analysis upon the reac- 
tion of those with whom the disabled soldier comes in con- 
tact. Successful cripples are unanimous in saying that the 
greatest handicap is not a loss of limb, but the weight of 
public opinion. 

As Mr. McMurtrie says, the success of the work rests 
with the people of the United States. The open road is 
before us, and on that road a book such as this should prove 
a most valuable signpost. KATHLEEN GOLDSMITH. 
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Are the Christian Churches 
About to Unite? 


APPROACHES TOWARDS 


CHURCH UNITY 
By 
Newman Smyth, and Williston Walker. 


With chapters by Bishop Brent and Raymond Calkins. 


As a result of the war the question of uniting the 





Christian churches has become a vital part of recon- | 


struction. : Here is a clear, noncontroversia! discus- 
sion of this imperative subject. 


Cloth 170 Pages 





YALE TALKS 


By Charles Reynolds Brown 
Dean of the School of Religion, Yale University. 


$1.25 | 


Delivered at the leading eastern colleges,—a discus- | 


sion of the mode of life and the purposes which 
should govern any young man. 





Paper Boards 156 Pages $1.00 
CHIMNEY-POT PAPERS 
By Charles S. Brooks 
| A series of light essays on genial subjects. “A book 


fair to the eye and pleasant to the mind.”—The Out- | 
_ look. 


Paper boards, cloth back 184 Pages 


Uniform in style with other works of Brooks al- 
ready published: 


Journeys to Bagdad 
There’s Pippins and Cheese to Come 


$2.00 
$2.00 





SWEDEN’S LAUREATE 


Selected Poems of Verner von Heidenstam 


Translated, with an Charles 
Wharton Stork 


Introduction, by 


$2.00 | 


Verner von Heidenstam won the Nobel Prize in ) 


1916. He has been called the greatest living patriotic 
poet. 


Paper boards, cloth back $1.35 


159 Pages 





THE WAR AND PREACHING 
By John Kelman 


| Lectures delivered before the Yale School of Re- 


ion dealing with the influence of the war on the 
Christian faith, Dr. Kelman brings back his fine 
philosophy from his own experiences in the trenches. 


Paper boards 216 Pages $1.25 





YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Haven, Connecticut 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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School 


For boys and girls from 2 to 10 years 


The Children’s School attempts te create an all-day 
all-round life for the city child, through modern edu- 
cational methods based on fundamental sources of 
thought and action. It strives to relate the necessary 
studies directly to the life of the normal child, so that 
reading, writing, arithmetic, history, and geography 
do not seem tasks superimposed on him, but appeal 
to him as natural and interesting accompaniments of 
his unfolding world. 


The school plan embraces all-day activities, hot 
lunches, afternoon trips. There is a large double-roof 
playground, carpentry shops, an auditorium for music 
and dancing. Curriculum includes outdoor nature 
study, modeling and drawing, spoken French, science. 
The children are developed in small groups to assure 
a maximum of personal attention. The activities of 
bed younger groups are carried on largely out of 

rs. 


The teaching staff consists of carefully selected 
specialists in their several flelds. It includes Dr. 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, the historian, formerly 
Lecturer in History at Cornell University, and M. 
Ernest Bloch, the noted Swiss composer. 


Write for booklet. 


MARGARET NAUMBURG, Director 
32-34 West 68th Street New York City 








Whatever book you want 
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has it, or will get it. 


We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 
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Truth vs. Propaganda 
Two Pamphlets 
SOME FACTS ABOUT THE PROPOSED DISs- 
MEMBERMENT OF HUNGARY 
With a Map, Statistical Table and Two Appendices 
By Buecene PivAny 
Price 25 cents 
RUMANIA IN HUNGARY 
Her Conduct During the War 


Her Conduct During the “ Armistice" 
Her Territorial Claims 


By Evcene PIvANny Price 10 cents 


HUNGARIAN AMERICAN FEDERATION 
404 Superior Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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With letters from Mr. Hoover and on invitation of the English 
and American Society of Friends 


MISS JANE ADDAMS 
DR. ALICE HAMILTON 


SPENT JULY IN GERMANY 


Their impressions of food conditions there are brought out in 
a remarkable buman document in the September Reconstruc- 
tion Number of the Survey. 





TO NEW REPUBLIC READERS 
Six of these illustrated monthly Reconstruction Numbers $1 


A School for the New Republic 


Prepare the new generation for the new era. 
“ From life thru life to life.” 


The method of true education is functional—learning comes as by- 
product of dot with the germ of practical life. 

It is compe rests on fundamental interests and points to the 
achievement of human purposes. 

It will reduce convention and tradition and implant a 
spirit of constructive discontent. 

Its process must be codperative and democratic; no instilling of 
fixed ideas, no exaltation of teacher above learner, no establishment 
of personal authority ; but the whole group must keep the spirit of 
youth and learn in perative fellowship. 

This spirit of our school will be universalized in a new social order, 
a commonwealth whose interest shall be to enhance personality thru 
democratic participation in the essential works of life. 

Liberty Industrial Farm Training-school 


Co-ed. Kindergarten to college grades. Non-sectarian, 1,000 acres of 
farm and forest—high, healthful, scenic. 


MRS. 8. SIMPSON, Registrar, Dwight, Mass. 
Sargent’s Handbook of 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


A Guide Book for Parents 


A Standard Annual of Reference. Describes critic- 
ally and discriminately the Private Schools of all 
classifications. 

Introductory Chapters review interesting develop- 
ments of the year. 

Our Educational Service Bureau will be glad to 
advise and write you ultimately about any school or 
class of schools. a i a 

70. $8. Cockiare tnd cumple page en requant. 


PORTER E. SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


DONGAN HALL 
Dongan Ullle, Staten Island, New York 
A New Boarding and Country Day School for Girls 
690 feet elevation. 13 acres. 50 minutes from New York City 


Cou Preparatory and General Courses. Art, Music, Do- 
raestic y, Manual Training, Athletics, Riding. Remark- 
pines the devel it of ideals, practical treining ay por 
vom en - 
. bigh standard of scholarship. 


ADA & BLAKE, Principal. 
eee 
Secretarial position wanted by young woman. Com- 
petent stenographer thoroughly conversant with busi- 
ness administration. Professional and educational 
work. Capable assuming responsible position where 
initiative, tact and personality are required. 
Reply Box 8&2. 
New Repvustic, 421 W. 2ist St. 
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Five of these books and the 
New Republic for six months 


WE will send you any five of the books listed above (Modern 
Library Edition, bound in limp croft-leather), and a six 
months’ Acquaintance Subscription to the New Republic, for $4.00. 

Or for $2.00, any three of the books and a three months’ 
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$4.00 


Just Published 
a Gertrude Atherton Rezanov 


Dowson 
Poems and Prose 
75 W. L. George A Bed of Roses 
76 E. & J. De Goncourt 
Renee Mauperin 


Lately Published 
53 Theophile Gautier 
Mile. De Maupin 
64 Henrik Ibsen The Wild Duck, 
Rosmershoim, The of Youth 
55 Woodrow Wilson Addresses and 
Messages 
56 John Macy The Spirit of 
American Literature 
57 De Maupassant Une Vie 
58 Francois Villon Poems 
59 Ellen Key, Havelock Ellis, G. 
Lowes ckinson, etc. 
The Woman Question 
60 Frank Norris McTeague 
61 Oscar Wilde Fairy Tales and 
Poems in Prose 
62 Nietzsche Genealogy of Morals 


63 Henry James Daisy Miller and 
An International Episode 


64 Leo Tolstoy The Death of 
Ivan Hyitch, etc. 

65 Gabriele D’Annunzio he Flame 
of Lite 


68 May Sinclair 
Previously Published 


The Belfry 


1 Oscar Wilde Dorian Gray 
2 August Strindberg Married 
3 Kipling Soldiers Three 
4 Stevenson Treasure Islapd 
5 H. G. Wells The War in the Air 


6 Henrik Ibsen A Doll's House 

Ghosts, An Enemy of the People 

7 Anatole France The Red Lily 
8 De Maupassant 

Mademoiselle Fifi, etc. 

9 Nietzsche Thus Spake Zarathustra 

10 Dostoye Poor People 


3 Maeterlinck 


2 Schopenhauer Studies in 
A Miracle of St. Antony, etc. 
Pessimism 


Acquaintance subscription. 


You need not sendthe money now. A bill will be sent you later 





a2 three months’ 


Name 


Addre.s 


Three books and three months’ subscription, $2 
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Tue New Repustic, 421 West 21st Street, N. Y. C. 


Send me prepaid the 3 books numbered .............-. .. and 
Acquaintance Subscription to The New 
Republic, for which I will remit $3 on receipt of your bill. 
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13 Samuel Butler 
The Way of All Flesh 
14 George Meredith 
Diana of the Crossways 
15 G. B. Shaw An Unsocial Socialist 
16 Geo. Moore 
Confessions of a Young Man 
17 Thomas Hardy 
The Mayor of Casterbridge 
18 Thos. Seltzer 
Best Russian Short Stories 
19 Oscar Wilde Poems 
20 Nietzsche Beyond Good and Evil 
21 Turgenev Fathers and Sons 
22 Anatole France 
Crime of Sylvestre _—— 
23 Swinburne Poems 
25 Wm. Dean Howells 
A Hazard of New Fortunes 
26 W. 8. Gilbert 
The Mikado and Other Plays 
27 H. G. Wells Ann Veronica 
28 Gustave Flaubert Madame Bovary 
83 Sudermann Dame Care 
34 ey Dunsany A Dreamer's Tales 
35 G. Chesterton 
Kone Man Who Was Thursday 
36 Henrik Ibsen Hedda Gabler, 
Pillars of Society, 
The Master Builder 
38 Francis Thompson 
Complvte Poems 


39 Arthur Schnitzler Bertha Garlan 
40 Balzac Short Stories 
41 The Art of Rodin 
64 Black and White Reproductions 
42 The Art of Aubrey Beardsley 
64 Black and White Reproductions 
48 Lord Dunsany Book of Wonder 
44 W. B. Yeats 
Irish Fairy and Folk Tales 
5 Leonid Andreyev The Seven That 
Were Hanged and The Red Laugh 
46 George Gissing Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft 
7 Voltaire Candide 
48 Maxim Gorky Creatures That 
Once Were Men and Other Stories 
50 Max Beerbohm Zuleika Dobson 
51 Edward Carpenter Love's Coming 
of Age 
52 August Strindberg Miss Julie and 
Other Plays 
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“Tear off and mail to-day= 


Five books and six months’ subscription, $4 i 


Tue New Repustic, 421 West 21st Street, N. Y. ( 


Send me prepaid the 5 books numbered ................. and 
a six months’ Acquaintance Subscription to The New 
lic, for which I will remit $4 on receipt of your bill. 
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You 


can “reduce the cost’ 


i in clothes 


eo UST remember that the cost of 
ee clothes shouldn’t be figured in 
dollars; it ought to be figured in 
mn months of service and satisfaction; 
mY the longer the service and satis- 
Hed faction, the smaller the expense. 


That’s why we use only all- 
wool fabrics; and the finest 
tailoring; and the best style 
é designing; these things make 
¢ clothes higher in price, but 
{ they reduce the cost to you. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 















































